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}|_ BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS _ |k 


MOFFAT, YAR : * 
acomeany, “the Best of Summer Reading” “O"7A™ Kane 


THE STORM BIRDS 


By SCHROEDER DAVIS 


“The pen-name only thinly veils the real identity of the author, who knows as much as any 
living man of what actually took place before and after the sinking of the ‘ Maine.’”—Army and 
Navy Journal. 

“*Many of its characters will be recognized in Washington as having been important factors 
in the events of that period.”—Aaltimore American. 

‘**The world can find an authoritative narrative of the secret history of that tragedy [the 
sinking of the ‘‘ Maine” ] in ‘ The Storm Birds.’”—Springfield Republican. 


12mo. $1.50 


BRITZ OF HEADQUARTERS 


By MARCIN BARBER 


** Good work ! ”"—New York Sun. 

‘* Rivals the work of the famous Sherlock Holmes.”—Aadl/imore American. 

‘*This up-to-date detective story is exceptionally clever and of high quality.”—/Portland 
Oregonian. 

**The characters are convincing, the incidents no more highly colored than need be, and the 
plot is developed with a poise and precision not often met with in a first-class novel.” —Chicago 


Daily News. 12mo. $1.50 


THE SONG OF THE WOLF 


By FRANK MAYER 


** Stands out quite ahead-of the average story of the West.”—Birmingham Age-Herald. 

‘*A powerful story, holding the reader's attention, from the first chapter to the end.”—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 

‘* There is plenty of exciting and varied interest in the story, gun play, cattle rustling, revenge 
seeking, and other matters of the frontier sort. The author writes with knowledge and appre- 
ciation.”—New York Times Saturday Review. 


12mo. $1.50 


FORTUNE 


By J. C. SNAITH, Author of ‘‘Araminta” 


‘*And in his ruddy bulk lurk inspired madman, beast primeval, elfin changeling, arch-fiend of 
shrewd and unscrupulous contrivance—Don Quixote, Athos, Porthos and Aramis, Taffy the 
Welshman, Cyrano de Bergerac, King Arthur, Captain Kidd, Cesar, Francois Villon, Tamerlane, 
Puck of Pook’s Hill."— New York Times Saturday Review. 


12mo. $1.50 net 


THE CONFESSIONS OF A BARBARIAN 


By GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 


‘** If ever champagne was put into print, here it is. Every sentence sparkles, every paragraph 
abounds in epigrams; from page to page, from chapter to chapter, from cover to cover, the reader 
is dazzled with the brilliancy of Mr. Viereck’s observations.''— Charleston News and Courier. 


12mo. $1.25 net. By mail, $1.35 
MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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NEW MACMILLAN 


| BOOK ADVERTISEMENTS |\QJQQOG 


BOOKS 


THE BEST NOVELS TO TAKE AWAY WITH YOU 


Winston Churchill’s 


“A Modern Chronicle” 


The best picture in fiction of New York’s leisure class, in the city and its 


suburbs, at country clubs, and at Newport, etc. 


By Mary S. Watts 


“Nathan Burke” 


Illustrated, cloth, $1.50 


““One might read novels till the crack o’ doom, and then some, but he would 


find few, if any at all, as fine as this,’ says a well-known editor. 


“Tower of Ivory” 


Gertrude Atherton’s 


Cloth, $1.50 


‘Its author has done no more remarkable work for sustained intensity.” 


F. Marion Crawford's 


Cloth, $1.50 


“The Undesirable Governess” 


A delightful book for the holiday maker, full of unexpected, amusing situations, 


infectious in its light-hearted gayety. 


Robert Herrick’s 


“He paints a picture 
burns itself on the vision. 
arrest attention.” —Avooklyn Eagle. 


Illustrated, $1.50 


“A Life for a Life” 


that stands out from its surroundings and 


It is a strong book, and one that will 
Cloth, $1.50 


NEW MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS 


American Government 


and Politics 
By PROFESSOR CHARLES A. BEARD 
Assoc. Prof. of Politics, Columbia Univ. 
A capital book, not too elementary nor yet 
too technical for educated citizens who desire 
to review our political system. 
Cloth, 12mo, $2.10 net 
Social Insurance 
A PROGRAM OF SOCIAL REFORM 
The Kennedy Lectures for 1910, delivered in 
the New York School of Philanthropy by 
HENRY ROGERS SEAGER, Professor of 
Political Economy in Columbia University. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.00; by mail, $1.08 


Wage-Earning Women 

By ANNIE M. MACLEAN, Ph.D. 

Professor of Sociology, Adelphi College. 
The collected results of the work of 29 
investigators in all parts of the country 
during one year—June, 1907, through May, 
1908. In the Citizen’s Library. 

Cloth, $1.25 net ; by mail, $1.35 


Published 


y THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


A New Edition of Walter Pater’s Works 
Now Ready 


The Renaissance 


Marius the Epicurean 
In Two Volumes 
The ten volumes of this handsome set in 
decorated cloth and gilt tops are appearing 
monthly, beginning with June, 1910. 
$2.00 net per vol. (carriage extra) 


The Autobiography of 


Princess Helene von Racowitza 
The life story in her own words of the 
famous heroine of Ferdinand Lassalle’s tragic 
love story. 

Illustrated, cloth, $3.50 net ; by matl, $3.65 


Governmental Action 
for Social Welfare 


The Kennedy Lectures delivered in the New 
York School of Philanthropy, by JERE- 
MIAH W. JENKS, Ph.D., LL. D., Pro- 
fessor of Economics and Politics, Cornell 
University. Cloth, $1.00 net; by mail, $1.09 


64-66 Fifth Ave. 
New York 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 








Books for Summer Reading 
When Love Calls Men to Arms 


By STEPHEN CHALMERS 


Illustrated by HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY 


$1.50, postpaid 


From the time when Don John escaped from the Spanish galleon in Kilellan Bay 
until Rorie comes to the end of his story of Don John's daughter, the winsome but 
wilful Mariposa, there is breathless action in this fine Scotch romance by the new 


romantic novelist 


The book is full of big scenes and alluring characters, not the 


least of whom is Bordeaux, as he calls himself, the friend of ‘‘ Will Shaxper."’ 


An instantaneous success ! 


The Gossamer Thread 


Being the Chronicles of Velleda, who understood about *‘ The Different World " 
By VENITA SEIBERT 
Illustrated by W. T. BENDA. $1.00 net; postage, 10 cents 


Velleda is an exquisite little German-American girl—sensitive, dreamy, imaginative. 


She is ‘‘ one question mark.” 


Miss Seibert's delightful book—some of the chapters of which have been published separately with great success in 


the Amertwan Magazine 
unusual child. 


is imbued with fine humor and human nature. 


It is an ideal book for the mother of an 


From Irish Castles to French Chateaux 


By NORMA BRIGHT CARSON, Editor of ‘The Book News Monthly” 
Profusely illustrated from photographs, many of them taken by the author 
$1.75 net; postage, 12 cents 
The value of this book to the traveler is that, while covering no new fields of travel. it gives the better service for 


that very reason. 


It takes the traveler over the journey he will inevitably desire and expect to take. however far 


afield he may go here and there, and suggests to the would-be traveler or recalls to him who has traveled what is most 


interesting and indispensable. 


The Coming Religion 
‘By Rev. CHARLES F. DOLE 


An important book, bringing a message to all mankind. 
Its influence among men of every faith will be felt for 
years. The author's style is quotable, and his manner 
in presenting his subject is characterized by illuminating 
illustrations and comparisons, and by fine moderation 
and charity toward all men of all creeds. It isa book of 
big qualities for all thinking men and women. 


$1.00 net; postage, 10 cents 


From its fine atmosphere of culture, the book has been called a "' literary pilgrimage." 


Astir: A Publisher’s 
Life-Story 


By JOHN ADAMS THAYER 


Mr. Thayer's book is meeting with the greatest success. 
Its audience is definite and large. It is a book that repays 
careful reading, as the remarkable narrative of a remark- 
able career. 

$1.20 net; postage, 12 cents 


RECENT SUCCESSFUL NOVELS 


Teh Achievements of 
Luther Trant 


By EDWIN BALMER and WILLIAM MacHARG 


Luther Trant is the great psychological detective 
whose name as a character in fiction bids fair to become 
a household word. 

** Here at jast,.’’ saysthe Boston Transcript, © is some- 
thing new under the detective story sun. Not since 
Conan Doyle first made Sherlock Holmes the most 
famous detective in the world of fiction has there come 
to light a rival until this appearance of Luther Trant."’ 


Illustrated. $1.50 


The Scar A Story of the New South 
By WARRINGTON DAWSON 


“This author,’’ says Mr. Roosevelt in 7he Outlook, 
“writes with power and interest of vital matters."’ 

"The Scar’ isthe most graphic story of the South 
yet written."’—Grand Rapids Herald, 


$1.50 


The Seventh Noon 


By FREDERICK ORIN BARTLETT 


‘Those who read ' The Web of the Golden Spider ' will 
recall how they sat up late to finish the story ; Mr. Bart- 
lett's latest story is even more absorbing than the other."’ 

Portland | Ore.) Telexzram. 


“A theme worthy of Hawthorne."’—New York Times. 


Illustrated. $1.50. Third Edition 


Happy Hawkins 
By ROBERT ALEXANDER WASON 


** One of the best planned and best told of all the stories 
of Western ranch life.'’-- 7he Churchman. 


*** Happy’ is a character in fiction that will live.” 
Brooklyn Citizen. 


*‘American humor in its best estate.'’— 7he Nation. 


Illustrated. $1.50. /i/th Edition 


SMALL, MAYNARD & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, BOSTON 


Wheu writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Mouthly. 





The Music of the Modern 
World 


Illustrated in the Lives and Works of the 
Greatest Modern Musicians, and in Repro- 
ductions of Famous Paintings, etc. 


Edited by Anton Seidl 


Assisted by Fanny Morris Smith, H. E. Krehbiel, 
Louis Elson, Henry Finck, Nym Crinkle, 
Max Maretzek and F. A. Schwab; and 
W. S. Howard, Art Editor. 

Expert Historical and Critical Accounts of 
Famous Singers, Instrumental Virtuosos, 
Composers, and Schools of Musical Art: 
Discussions of Methods of Technique and 
Teaching; Reproductions of Famous Paint- 
ings ; Practical Piano and Vocal Lessons; and 
Rare and Beautiful Music. 

The Photogravures and Colored Illustrations are 
mainly reproductions of celebrated paintings 
by Meissonier, Constant, Vibert and Manet; 
reproduced by Franz Hanfstaengl, and by 
Boussod, Valadon & Co. 


A Tribute to the Glory of 
Music and Its Triumph 


A beautiful souvenir of the many successes 
of the Favorite Artists of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company 
During the Period of 


Anton Seidl’s Directorship 


The Original Memorial Edition 
300 Pages of rare and beautiful music, both vocal 
and instrumental. 


200 Pages of literature by the musicians them- 
selves. 


80 Full-page plates (size 10x12) in color, photo- 
gravure and typogravure in black ; and about 


1000 Illustrations in the music and text, repre- 
senting authentic portraits of the vocal 
celebrities and musicians, and reproductions 
of celebrated musical paintings by the great 
masters. 


Published in Ten Sections 


Making Four Parts, all in a Portfolio 


Original Subscription 
Price, $150.00 


Our Special Price, $10.00 


No more can be had when this Limited 
Number is disposed of 


JOHN WANAMAKER 
Philadelphia es New York 


The Mosher Books 


OR summer vacation nothing could 

be more acceptable or more easily 
carried than a selection of these choice 
little editions. The following are espe- 
cially recommended : 


Vest Pocket Series, 19 vols., 
25c, 50c, 75c and $1.00 


Lyric Garland, 18 vols., 50c and $1.00 
50c and $1.00 
Brocade Series, 50 vols., 75c net 


Old World Series, 50 vols., 
$1.00, $1.25, $1.50, and $2.50 


Ideal Series, 12 vols., 


If your dealer does not keep them, 
there’s a reason! Many of the best 
dealers do keep them. My Catalogue 


explains them, and is sent free on request. 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 


THE SPANISH REGIME 
IN MISSOURI 


Two vols. Price, $12.00. Edition of 1200 sets 


HISTORY OF MISSOURI 
Three vols. Price, $18.00. Edition of 2400 sets 
By LOUIS HOUCK 


Handsomely Printed and Bound in Cloth 


NAETER BROTHERS 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MO. 


SIMMIE’S ANTONY AND HERO 
AND SHORT STORIES 
The British general decided 
The colonists must be dislodged, and he 
So belittled their powers, he chose to 
Brave them from the front, and they upon a hill 
In itself a strong defence, then strengthened 
By their earthworks. Oh! ‘twas costly conceit. 


—Bunker Hill. 


Price by mail, $1.00, in one volume 


F. SIMON, Publisher, 132 Hill St. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





OCTAVE THANET 
(ALICE FRENCH) 


AUTHOR OF PORTRAIT SERIES. NO 287 
** THE MAN OF THE HOUR THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


** BY INHERITANCE AUGUST. 1910 








BOOK OPPORTUNITIES 


PRICES FROM 50 TO 80 PER CENT. BELOW PUBLICATION PRICES. 


Doing the largest retail book business in the country gives us first call on any sur 
plus stocks that leading publishers of America may wish to dispose of at lower than 
usual prices. ‘The books offered here are regular editions, bearing the imprints of the 
best publishers. They are not to be confounded with poorly made books, printed on 
cheap paper, & often advertized as great bargains. The books were made to sell at the 


full regular prices—& thousands have 


which they are now offered hold good 


ILLUSTRATED & FINE 


I Come. sy George Croly. 
Introduction by General Lew Wallace.  Illus- 
trated by T. de Thulstrup, with frontispiece 
in color, sixteen photogravures, & three title- 
page designs. Cover design by George 
Wharton Edwards. Presentation 4 


Edition. 2 
volumes. Publication Vrice, $4.00. Our Spe- 
clal Price, $1.50. 


Tarry Thou Till 


of France and Italy. By 

Twenty-tive full-page illus 
trations in color & 25 m black & white by 
the author. S8vo. Gilt top. Publication Price, 
$2.50. Our Special Price, $1.50. 


Along the Rivieras 
Gordon Home. 


England. By Alfred T. 
Story. Four illustrations in color & 18 in 
monotone. Publication Price, $2.00 Our 
Special Price, 65 cents. 


American Shrines in 


The Memoirs of Count Grammont. By Anthony 
Hamilton. With frontispiece and introduce 
tion.. Full brown lambskin. Gilt edges. 
Publication Price, $1.25. Our Special Price, 
15 cents. 

Wielding of a World Power. 

Schierbrand. 8vo. Fublication 

Our Special Price, 35 cents. 


Germany. ‘The 
By Wolf von 
Price, $1.00 

A personal description of 
political & commercial life 
dealt with are in a sense unique 


present-day social, 
Some features 


The American Advance. A Study of Territorial 
Expansion. By Edmund J. Carpenter. Map. 
Svo. Publication Vrice, $2.50. Our Special 
Price, 50 cents. 


A Favorite of Napoleon. Memoirs of Made 
moiselle George. Kdited from the original 
manuseript by Paul Cheramy. Illustrated 
with portraits. Svo. Publication Vrice, $2.50 
Our Special Price, $1.25. 


Virginia W. Johnsen. 
Price, $1.20. Our 


A World's Shrine. Iby 
Illustrated. Publication 
Special Price, 25 cents. 


A Winter in Central America and Mexico. By 
Iielen J. Sanborn. Publication Price, $1.50 
Our Special Price, 25 cents, 


Defrauding the Government. Tales of Smug- 
gling. By William H. Theobald. Publication 
Price, $1.50. Our Special Price, 18 cents. 


The Boy. How to Help Ilim Succeed. A Sym- 
posium of Successful Experiences By Na 
thaniel C. Fowler, Jr., assisted by 319 Ameri 
ean Business Men. Publication Price, $1.25 
Our Special Price, 25 cents. 


New England Romance. 
Surriage & Martha Ifilton. 
Their true stories herein set forth by Har 
riet Prescott Spofford, Alice Brown «& 
Louise Imogen Guiney. With numerous illus 
trations by Edmund HH. Garrett. Publication 
Price, $2.00. Our Special Price, 45 cents. 


Three Heroines of 
Priscilla, Agnes 


sold at those regular prices. 
only while the present stock lasts. 


The low prices at 


EDITIONS 


Romance and Reality of the Puritan Coast. Ty 
Kdmund Hl. Garrett. With nearly 100 full 
page pictures & vignettes from pen-&-ink 
drawings Publication Price, $1.50. Our 
Special Price, 45 cents. 


Old Spanish Masters. Thirty-one wood en 
gravings by Timothy Cole, with illuminating 
text by Charles H. Caffin, & notes by the 
engraver, Super-royal octavo. 17>) pages. 
Publication Vrice, $6.00. Our Special Price, 
$2.50, 


I Know and Recollections 
of the Most American Fighting Men. 
By Mike Donovan. Publication LDrice, $1.00. 
Our Special Price, 25 cents. 


The Roosevelt 


Grant. 
Our 


Personal Recollections of General U. 8. 
2 vols. Svo. Publication Vrice, $7.00 
Special Price, $1.35, 

The Builders of the Republic. A Condensed 

History of the Immortal Characters who are 

Identified with the Birth of the American 

Nation By Margherita A. Hamm, author of 

“Famous Families of New York.” With many 

illustrations. Publication Price, $2.00. Our 

Special Price, 80 cents. 


Hancock, His Book. A Biographical 
History of John Hancock, Showing His Life 
Work, by Abram English Brown, with many 
illustrations & fac-simile letters & documents 
SVO. Publication Price, $2.00. Our Special 
Price, 25 cents. 


Contains the history of Hancock's Mercantile 
& Political Life. Much of his business corre 
spondence showing the quaint formation & 
spelling of over 100 years ago Also his asso 
ciation with the history of this country 


Letters to an American Family. 
introduction by Lucy W. Baxter. 
Here the reader finds, expressed with all 
Thackeray's frank vivacity & charm, his 
opinions concerning America & its people. 
Fac-similes of manuscripts & drawings by 
the author add to the interest & value of 
the volume. SVvo. Publication Price, $1.0 


Our Special Price, 45 cents. 


Thackeray's 
With an 


The Memories of Rose Eytinge. Being «an 
Actress’s Recollections & Observations of Men, 
Women & Events during Half a Century of 
American Drama. Illustrated with portraits 
of leading actors of her time. Publication 
Price, $1.20. Our Special Price, 35 cents. 


Manual for 


Nathaniel ©, 
Price, $3.50 


Building Business. An _ Illustrated 
Aggressive Business Men. By 
Fowler, Jr. S&vo. Publication 


Our Special Price, 45 cents, 


A History of the Game 
in All Countries, from the Earliest Ages to 
the Present Time. By T. F. Dale. With 100 
illustrations.  Svo. Publication Price, $3.75. 
Our Special Price, $1.50. 


Polo, Past and Present. 


ranaveLria JOHN WANAMAKER 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 





Selected Books for 


A MOTLEY 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY 


Wonderfully sharp insight into character; notable comprehension of all social classes ; 
remarkable skill in telling what he sees—these are the chief qualities displayed in this 
volume of fiction by Mr. Galsworthy, one of the most prominent writers, both as dramatist 
and novelist, in England; the author of “‘ Fraternity,’’ ‘‘A Country House,” and of that play 


so successful both in E ngland and here—“ Strife.’’ 


The Silent Call 


By EDWIN MILTON ROYLE 


The story of the** Squaw Man's" son, by the author of 
the successful drama called * The Squaw Man." 
Illustrated. $1.50 


Itis a romance of the 
West, vigorous, stirring, 
picturesque, 
In its pages are repro- 
duced the atmosphere of 
the lifeofthe prairies. In 
its pages live and act such 
characters as have made 
the West the land of ro- 
mance. 
The hero—the “Squaw 
Man’s’’ son —is a half- 
breed whose father was 
an Euglishman of noble 
family. He was educated 
in English schools and 
trained for the army, but 
when this novel opens he 
has heard the ‘Silent Call’’ and is back again near 
the Western ranch where he was born. 


$1.20 net, postage extra 


The Taming of Red Butte 
Western 


By FRANCIS LYNDE Illustrated. $1.50 
A Great Railroad Romance by a Former Railroad Man 
“It is a tale bristling 
with action. Lidgerwood, 
Ford, Bradford and Hal- 
lock are characters evi- 
dently drawn from life.’ 
— Rochester Post-E-xpress. 
“An interest -gripping, 
well-told story of great 
power, as full of blood- 
quickening adventure as 
a fig is of seeds, runs 
between the margins of 
‘The Taming of Red Butte 
Western.’ ”’—Boston Globe. 
“Always something is 
happening or just about 
to happen in Francis 
Lynde’s story, ‘The Taming of Red Butte Western,’ 
andthe reader’s mind isheld in interest or suspense 
to the end of the tale.” —New York World. 


Philippa at Halcyon 


By KATHARINE HOLLAND BROWN 


Illustrated. $1.50 


She has transferred to her pages the actual atmosphere of a girls’ college—the very spirit of the girl under- 
graduates. Nowhere is so true and so charming an impression given of girls’ college life. Upon the scene—a 
Western college—are thrown varied girl characters, who, with Philippa, herself a character of great fascination, 


pass through episodes exciting, interesting and amusing. 


Our Garden Flowers 


By HARRIET L. KEELER 
Author of “Our Native Trees” and “Our Northern 
Shrubs.” $2.00 net ; postpaid, $2.20 

A popular study, with 
those qualities of clear- 
ness, thoroughness, and 
charm of style that have 
made her other books 
famous. 

‘*This book,” says its 
author in her preface, “is 
the outcome of a lifelong 
search for a volume with 
which one might make a 
little journey into the 
OURGARDEN | roe a and become ac- 

FLOWERS quainted with the dwellers 
BY HARRIET LKEELER therein: their native land, 
their life history, their 
structural affiliations.” 

Full of practical, 
tested, systematically ar- 
ranged, and well-indexed information. With 96 
full-page illustrations from photographs and 186 
illustrations from drawings. 

‘A profusion of well-executed illustrations in 
half-tone and line add to the usefulness of a volume 
which must be considered practically indispensable 
tothe amateur gardener. It is, indeed, a book that 
should have a place in every home library.” 

—The Baltimore Evening Sun. 





Danbury Rodd, Aviator 


A Great Flying-Machine Story 
By FREDERICK PALMER Jllustvated. $1.50 


*“*Rodd’s native heath is the air, and the possi- 
bilities that lie not far ahead as suggested in these 
Stories are full of thrill and charm.” 

— Baltimore News. 


‘From the first getting up into space of the 
speedy aeroplane, Falcon,in the exhilarating novel 
‘Danbury Rodd,’ until the end of the last flight, 
more than 300 pages away, interest is as swiilt 
as the airship whose 
speed was close in touch 
with a mile a minute. 
It is one of Frederick DANBURY RO) 
Palmer’s best stories.” ae = DD) 

—Boston Globe. my 


‘*Danbury Rodd has 
so mastered the science 
of aerial navigation that 
he is kingofthe air. He 
takes chances that would 
daunt even the bravest of 
men, and the episode in 
which the young woman 
he loves risks her life in 
trying to save the lives of 
both is a most thrilling 
one."" —Springfield l'nion. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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THE BOOK NEWS MONTHLY 


Contents for August, 1910 


Frontispiece Portrait—‘‘ Octave Thanet.” 

Color Insert—‘‘ Going to Market”’ 

In the World of Letters (Illustrated) 

A Day with Stevenson (Illustrated) 

Stevenson and Simoneau (Illustrated) Herman Scheffauer 
A Flight in the Heather (Illustrated) J. Bennett Nolan 
A Few Facts About Stevenson (Illustrated ) 

A Defiant Dialect: Pennsylvania German in Fiction 

William Wilfred Campbell (Illustrated) Frank Yeigh 
The Typewriter and Literature dlwin West 
Authorship and Self-Respect Jane Boulden 
Assisi (Poem) Clarence Stratton 
The Cells of St. Francis at Assisi (Poem) 

The Religious World in New Books 

The Katy-Did (Poem) 


For the Reader of New Fiction 
Whirlpools—A Victorious Life—Arms and the Maid—The Flower of Destiny— 
Letters to Sanchia—A Motley—Dr. Thorne’s Idea—The Burnt Offering— 
L’Ombre de L’Amour—A Bluestocking in India—Simon the Jester—Out of 
the Night. 


General Works 
Chantecler—The Theory of the Theatre—Karl Marx—A Writer of Books— 
The Russian Road to China—The Channel Islands—Lift-Luck on Southern 
Roads—Normal Evangelism—Camp and Camino in Lower California—The 
Ship-Dwellers—Woodland Paths—John Lothrop Motley—Ruskin and His 
Circle—Mansfield—From Irish Castles to French Chateaux—A White Paper 
Garden—The Good of Life. 


The New Books of the Month 
The Editor’s Postscript 


Published Monthly by JOHN WANAMAKER, PHILADELPHIA 


Price: 10 cents a copy; $1.00 a year; Foreign Postage, 50 cents extra. Entered at the 
Post Office, Philadelphia, as Second-Class Matter. 
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Hot Weather 
Dishes 


Mrs. Rorer’s book that 
tends to lighten the 
housekeeper’s burdens 
during the heated term, 
and provides new things 
for the table, at once 
tempting, palatable and 
delicious. Good food 
to stop worry and ener- 
gize the appetite. 

Cloth, only 50 cents 





MAKER 
bons arid 


JON 
Pritedeipne NEM 
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August and Eating 


New Salads 


A good salad is a tempting 
morsel. Mrs. Rorer gives 
many dainty recipes in this 


book. ; 
Cloth, only 50 cents 


Sandwiches 


Always good, but especially 
now for luncheon, traveling, 
picnics and other outings. 


Cloth, only 25 cents 
Many Ways 
for Cooking Eggs 


Cloth, 35 cents; mail 38 cents 


At all bookstores or department stores, or write the publishers 


Arnold and Company, 420 Sansom Street, Philadelphia 









NEW AND COMPLETE 












Canning and 
Preserving 


Don’t forget your win- 
ter supply of good 
things. Mrs. Rorer’s 
book tells you how to 
can and preserve all the 
fruits and vegetables, 
how to make marma- 
lades, jellies, syrups, 
fruit butters, vinegars, 
and lots of other things. 
Cloth, only 50 cents 


The Universal Atlas «:. World 


Price, $1.00: by Mail, $1.32 
HE UNIVERSAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD is without question 


the most serviceable volume to have available for quick reference that 


can be found ! 


During the last few years changes without number 


have been wrought that render an old atlas useless. New towns have sprung 


up; old cities and towns have grown. 


roads have been built. 


Many thousand miles of new.rail- 


These changes have been recorded in THE 


UNIVERSAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD. 
THE MAPS 


of which there are over 120 pages, beautifully printed in colors, represent 


every portion of the earth as it is oday. 


These plates have been engraved 


from new drawings, based on the latest surveys, and are believed to be the 
most complete and carefully edited series of like size covering the whole earth. The lettering is clear and clean-cut 
throughout, carefully graded in size to convey at a glance the relative importance of places. Railroads are shown 
and named, and, with very few exceptions, in crowded or densely populated sections every railroad station and 
post office is named. On the margin of each map is a quick-reference index of principal towns, cities, countries, etc. 

A valuable feature of this new work is an exhaustive list of cities and towns, giving populations in accordance 
with the ‘atest census or estimates from reliable sources. 

A new eight-page supplement on “ Panama and the Isthmian Canal,” which appears in this new work, gives 




















a complete history and description of the country and “ the greatest business enterprise of the ages,” together with 
plates in color showing the final plans of the Canal (double-page), a comprehensive profile of the Canal, map of our 
Canal Zone, and the distance chart showing mileage of routes via Panama as contrasted with routes via Cape Horn. 

The size of this work is 1014 x 13% inches, printed on high-finish paper and durably bound in red cloth, 
with attractive cover stamping. 
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A Helpful Helpmeet 
RS. HOWE, wife of Dr. 
Frederic C. Howe, author 
of Privilege and Democracy 
in America, is a woman of 
prominence on her own 
account. Before her marriage to Dr. 
Howe, in Syracuse, New York, she was 
the Rev. Marie Jennings, assistant pastor 
in the Unitarian Church in Des Moines, 
Iowa. In that city she was popular and 
influential, and was much sought as an 
after-dinner speaker. As Mrs. Howe, she 
accompanies her husband on his various 
missions—the last of which was to inves- 
tigate municipal ownership in Great 
Britain as United States Commissioner 
and her observations and opinions are of 
no small aid in the preparation of those 
important works which have _ resulted 
from this and similar investigations. 


Pleasant for Mr. Pyle 

The following letter from a worker in 
a New York settlement house to Howard 
Pyle must have gratified that artist- 
author: 


My bEAR Mr. Pyle: 

There are thirty little girls over here who 
are very anxious to thank you for writing all 
your delightful stories about King Arthur and 
his knights. 

I have been telling all your legends to the 
children this winter, and they were so charmed 
with them that we have woven our spring fes- 
tival about Arthur, and have brought in, as 
much as possible, the spirit of chivalry by giv- 
ing a tournament in honor of Queen Guinevere ; 
we are also acting out the “Wooing of Sir 


August, 1910 


No. 12 


Keith,” to which the children all listened in 
breathless silence, and when it was ended some 
one murmured, “Oh, how beautiful !” 

We have copied every one of our costumes 
from your illustrations, and I do not believe I 
have ever enjoyed anything so much, for the 
children come in and pore over your books and 
pick out the different costumes to suit their 
part. 

They have been fairly living King Arthur; 
for every week, after I have told them their 
story, they act it out, and the same child always 


Mr. Zangwill 


As seen by Mr. Lovat Fraser 


From the London “ Bookman’ 
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keeps the same part, so that the characters have 
become very real to them. 

I am so sorry that you live so far away, for 
we should feel very much honored if you would 
come to see our entertainment—and if I have 
been able to give to all the hundred children who 
are to take part, one-quarter of the beautiful 
spirit which fills your book, I shall feel that one 


Katharine Tynan Hinkson 


From a new photograph 


year’s settlement work, at least, has not been in 
vain. 

The nights of May sth and 6th are those of 
the play, and I hope that you will be with us, in 
spirit anyway, and so further the success of our 
work, as you have been its inspiration. 


Northfield Conference Speakers 


Among the speakers at the students’ 
conference at Northfield, Massachusetts, 
in July, were Rev. Johnston Ross, for- 
merly of Cambridge, England, now of 
Bryn Mawr, Pennsylvania, and author of 
The Universality of Jesus; Professor Ed- 
ward A. Steiner, author of The Trail of 
the Immigrant; and John A. Hulton, of 
Glasgow, who is to have a book this sum- 
mer, The Personality and Authority of 
Our Lord. 


Malcolm J. McLeod 


The new pastor of the St. Nicholas 
Collegiate Church of New York City, Rev. 


Malcolm J. McLeod, can be both original 
and unusual. He was invited to under- 
take the editing of a page in the “Pasadena 
Star” and he commenced as follows: 


Let me say at the outset, gentle reader, that 
I shall call myself an “I,” not a “we.” It is 
blunter and briefer, and, I think, better. The 
writer never was overcome with modesty, any- 
how. So he will not muffle his voice, nor play 
the ventriloquist, nor take refuge behind a 
plural, but speak straight out and blush and 
take his deserts in the open. The editor of 
this paper asked me some time ago if some day 
I would not sit in his sanctum and show the 
world how things ought to be done. I accepted 
the offer, said I had never been in one before, 
but that I would come down bright and early 
March 12th and send him off to the beach for 
a sea breeze. Well, I have been here all day. 
My time is now almost up as I pen this last 
line; my hand is almost paralyzed; my brain is 
befuddled, and I am free to confess that I am 
right glad to vacate the holy spot. Such rush 
and riot and disarray! Such a jumble and pot- 
pourri. It strikes me as the daily effort to 
bring order out of chaos, and to do it lightningly 
quick. I am reminded of the memorable words, 


Victor Mapes 
Author and playwiight 


“And the earth was without form, and void; 
and darkness was upon the face of the deep. 
And the Spirit of God moved upon the face of 
the waters.” Never shall I criticize newspaper 
men more. I shall pray for them. They will 
have my heart’s forbearance henceforth and for- 
ever, the hardest worked, shortest lived, poorest 
paid brain-workers on this weary old world of 
ours, 
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In the World of Letters 


Frederick Landis 

In the neighborhood of his home, 
Logansport, Indiana, Frederick Landis, 
author of The Angel of Lonesome Hill, 
in which Colonel Roosevelt makes his 
début as a character in fiction, is spoken 
of as lawyer, politician, orator, and writer. 
He became known as a writer only last 
spring, when his first book, The Glory of 
His Country, was published. 
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Mr. Landis, who served two terms in 
Congress under the Roosevelt administra- 
tions, now lives in the old Landis mansion 
in Logansport, and there does all his writ- 
ing. In a little attic, with sloping walls 
and windows at the ends, he sits in a 
large Morris chair and writes, with his 
paper on a lap-board which is supported 
by the arm. He has a great quantity of 
dark, tangled hair, and his most charac- 


The Defoe Monument 


A shaft erected over the grave of Daniel Defoe in Bunhill Fields Cemetery, London, England, 
** by the boys and girls of England, to the memory of the author of Robinson Crusoe ’’ 


Photograph by W. J. Roberts 
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teristic gesture, when in the act of com- 
posing, is to run his fingers through it over 


and over. 
Of this book, his first published work, 
Mr. Landis has said that if any one person 


Mrs. Mildmay 
Daughter and biographer of John Lothrop Motley 


gets half the fun out of reading it that he 
had out of the writing of it, even down to 
the final revision, he will consider himself 


well repaid. His method is to revise and 
revise until thoroughly satisfied, and, 
though he writes rapidly, the work of get- 
ting his compositions into final shape 
requires infinite care. 

“All my life,” Mr. Landis says, “I have 
wanted to write. Four or five times I 
have been thrown off the track by the 
smallest circumstance. The first dollar I 
made was in a country newspaper office. 
I once spent a year in journalistic work in 
Washington, and that was the happiest 
year until I got settled down to writing 
this story. After I was defeated for Con- 
gress in 1906, I came home, fixed up this 
old attic, and began working.” 


New Publishers of ‘‘ The Forum ’”’ 
Beginning with the July issue, “The 
Forum” will be published by Mitchell 
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Kennerley, though it will continue to be 
owned by the Forum Publishing Company, 
of which Mr. Isaac L. Rice has been the 
president since its formation twenty-four 
years ago. “The Forum” has had a long 
line of distinguished editors and contribu- 
tors, and it will continue to be conducted 
on the lines of a review as originally laid 
down by the founders. ; 


Louise Forsslund Dead 


On May 2, Louise Forsslund, in private 
life Mrs. Charles) Waddell, the Long 
Island authoress, died at the Ross Health 
Resort, at Brentwood. Mrs. Waddell was 
a native of Sayville, Long Island, where 
she was born, a daughter of Andrew D. 
Foster, on March 13, 1873. She received 
her education at the public schools and 
at the Packer Collegiate Institute, of 
Brooklyn, and in 1901 published her first 
book, The Story of Sarah, using as her 
pen name the Swedish form of her sur- 


M. P. Willcocks 
Author of The Way Up, just published 


name, her people having been of Swedish 
origin. The Ship of Dreams, her second 
novel, was issued in 1903, and in 1906 she 
married Charles Carey Waddell. Three 
children were born, all of whom died, and 
a fourth was born in March of this year. 
It was probably due to anxiety over this 
small son that Mrs. Waddell developed a 
condition of neurasthenia, which ended in 
a heart attack that killed her. 

Since her marriage Louise Forsslund 
had done little book work, though a tender 
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In the World of Letters 


little tale, Old Lady Number 31, appeared 
a year ago. 


‘Octave Thanet ’’ (Alice French) 


Miss Alice French was born at Andover, 
Massachusetts, in 1850, and was educated 
at Abbott Academy, in that town, though 
her residence at the beginning of the 
period was Davenport, Iowa, to which 
place her father had gone because of fail- 
ing health—a man of education, and keenly 
appreciative of literature and art. Mr. 
French was descended from William 
French, a Colonial legislator and Indian 
fighter. On her maternal grandmother's 
side, Miss French is descended from the 
Endicotts, the Richardsons, the Danforths, 
and other historic families of New Eng- 
land. Her education predisposed Miss 
French to the fascinations of economics 
and philosophy, and she early dabbled in 
matters which warped her nature and 
placed her in the ranks of the blue-stock- 
ings. Happily, editors stood between the 
ambitious young woman and what would 
have been a mere avocation ; and when she 
turned her attention, after polite admoni- 
tions, to stories which reflected something 


Amen Corner 


A famous spot in London, close to St. Paul's. The 
Oxford University Press has its metropolitan 
headquarters and exhibition rooms here. 
Photograph by W. J. Roberts 
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of her naturally sunny disposition and keen 
insight into human nature, they began to 
take notice of her talents. Little wonder, 
then, that when asked, “Who are your 
heroes in real life?” Miss French answered 
with promptness, “Magazine editors.” 

It was in 1878, about, that Miss French 
sent her first story in the line of her newly 
realized vocation to “Lippincott’s Maga- 
zine,” which the editor accepted and for 
which he sent her a check for forty-two 
dollars. This was “A Communist’s Wife,” 


Frank Savile 
Author of The Pursuit 


and really marks the starting point in Miss 
French's literary career, which has since 
largely devoted itself to realistic portrait- 
ure. This faculty is discernible in an ex- 
traordinary degree in those stories founded 
on her sojourns on the plantation at Clover 
Bend, on the Black River of Arkansas. 
This plantation and incidents connected 
therewith have been described with pains- 
taking exactness in her stories called 
“Otto, the Knight,” “Whitsun Harp,” 
“Regulator,” “Ma Bowlin’” and “The 
Mortgage on Jeffy.” Alice French belongs 
to a long list of women’s clubs in various 
parts of the country, as well as to the 
Woman's Industrial and  [ducational 
Union in Boston, the classification of 
which Miss French passes up as a com- 
panion problem to that which has to do 
with the age of Ann. Up to The Man of 
the Hour the books published by Miss 
French consisted of short stories, many of 
which had appeared in the magazines. The 
complete list would be a long one. She 
had, however, previous to The Man of 
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the Hour, published nine volumes, as fol- 
lows: Knitters of the Sun (1887—Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company) ; E-rpiation (1890— 
Scribners); Otto, the Knight (1895— 
Houghton Mifflin Company) ; Stories of a 
Western Town (1893—Scribners); An 
Adventure in Photography (1893—Scrib- 
ners); The Missionary Sheriff (1897— 
Harpers) ; A Book of True Lovers (1898 
—McClure) ; The Heart of Toil (1898— 
Scribners); A Slave to Duty (1900— 
H. S. Stone & Co.). 


Miss French’s career as a novelist, as 


distinguished from that of a short-story 
writer, began with The Man of the Hour, 


Ian Hay 


Author of The Right Stuff and A Man’s Man, the 
latter to be published this fall 


published in 1905. It dealt with the prob- 
lems of capital and labor and achieved an 
enormous popularity, going through edition 


after edition. There are many autobio- 
graphic touches in The Man of the Hour. 
“The Old Colony Plow Works” were 
painted from the factory of agricultural 
implements which ner father founded in 
Davenport, and which is now run by her 
brothers. 

The Lion’s Share followed in 1907. It 
was a mystery story, told for its own sake, 
but illumined everywhere by Miss French’s 
humor and wisdom. 

By Inheritance, her latest book, deals 
with the negro problem. Miss French is 
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peculiarly well fitted to speak for the 
entire country on this grave question. Born 
a New Englander, she has spent most of 
her life in a Western city and on a South- 
ern plantation. Colonel Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson says of By /nheritance 
that it is the next book of its sort to 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin, and puts its author 
near the head of American writers of 
fiction. 


Noyes Coming to America 

Alfred Noyes, the young English poet 
whose Drake and The Enchanted Island 
have aroused great interest, both in Eng- 
land and America, has written a verse 
drama which Sir Herbert Beerbohm-Tree 
is to produce at His Majesty’s Theater 
in London the latter part of this year. 
Sir Herbert is very enthusiastic about the 
new play and its possibilities, and intends 
to present it in America as well as in 
London. It is probable that Mr. Noyes 
will visit this country at the time of its 
presentation here. Sir Herbert announces 
that it is “an imaginative and fantastic 
play on very modern lines, with a fine 
fantastic part in it for himself.” It is 
learned from authoritative sources that the 
play is something quite new. It has a 
serious underlying basis, as have some of 
Mr. Noyes’ “fantastic” poems, and it aims 
as much at beauty as at fantasy. There is 
in it something of the same treatment of 
Nature as in.the archetype of ali fantastic 
poetry, A Midsummer Night's Dream. 


A New Verse Bouk 


Word has been received from England 
of a project to make up a Reformers’ 
Verse Book, an anthology that shall be 
“for English-speaking peoples at once a 
treasure house of beauty and an armoury 
of spiritual weapons.” Contributions are 
solicited from readers in every part of the 
world, and the request is that return post- 
age be enclosed whenever material sub- 
mitted is to be sent back, either after 
rejection or usage. The address to which 
everything should be sent is “ ‘Walden,’ 
Ditton Hill, Surbiton, England, care of 
Arnold Eiloart.” 
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The Last Resting Place of Robert Louis Stevenson 


A Day with Stevenson 
The Charming Personality of ‘R. L. S.” 


By Charlotte Eaton 


HALL I ever forget that bright, 
breezy day at Manasquan, when 
I came face to face with Robert 
Louis Stevenson? 

We had been speaking that 
morning of the blueness of the river, and 
I said to my husband that it was the pur- 
plish blue that the Scotch painters see in 
water, but he replied that it was the blue- 
ness of the Adriatic off Spezzia, where 
Shelley was drowned. Then, as if speak- 
ing of one poet formed a connecting link 
with another in his mind, he ddded: 

“Stevenson is coming.” 

Stevenson coming to Manasquan! This 
was news indeed, for we should meet—a 
thought that was like the realization of a 
dream to me. 


I had been reading his early works, 
Treasure Island, the essays and the short 
stories, and their glamour was still strong 
upon me. Indeed, I thought these finer 
in sentiment and finish than his later 
works,-which had made him famous. 

Mr. Eaton and Stevenson had met years 
ago, in their student days abroad, first at 
a barn dance at Barbizon, where Mr. 
Eaton had taken a studio and was study- 
ing under the inspiration and guidance of 
Millet; and Stevenson had come with his 
cousin “Bob” for a day or two’s outing, 
and later, at the house of Moncure D. 
Conway, in London, at a few social gath- 
erings. Mr. Eaton was greatiy attracted 
by the picturesque appearance and polite 
manners of the young man. He said to 
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me, in describing these meetings long 
afterward, “Stevenson combined the face 
of a boy with the distinguished bearing of 
a man of the world.” So, then, it was the 
youthful, joyous, idyllic Stevenson I pic- 
tured in my mind, and whom I was to 
meet. 

Stevenson had come to make a farewell 
visit to his friends, Mr. and Mrs. Will H. 
Low, who had a cottage at Point Pleasant 


Mrs. Robert Louis Stevenson 


Mr. and Mrs. Stevenson were married in 
San Francisco in 1880 


that summer, and, hearing through them 
that we were at the Sanborn House, on 
the bank of the river, he sent word at once 
that he would come to see us. 

What an added delight was this—to have 
Stevenson with us in our own familiar 
surroundings! and my eagerness grew in 
proportion as the hour appointed ap- 
proached. Mr. and Mrs. Sanborn had 
other guests than us, and all anticipated 
the event with as much pleasure as we did. 

He arrived promptly, bringing his 
mother; Mrs. Strong, his stepdaughter ; 
and Lloyd Osbourne, his stepson. with him. 
“Fanny” (his wife), he explained, had 
started for California to look after some 


3 
3 
< 


interests connected with her property 
there. 

I have said that it was the youthful, 
idyllic Stevenson that I was longing to 
meet, and I was not disappointed. As he 
crossed the threshold, his eccentric and 
distingué appearance thrown into bold 
relief by the severe Quakerish simplicity 
of the little cottage, he made an indelible 
impression on my mind. Tall, gaunt 
almost in his thinness, which was accen- 
tuated by the looseness with which his 
clothes hung upon him; his eyes, searching 
in their keenness, giving sprightliness and 
animation to that form upon which disease 
was all too visibly preying. His whole 
expression was mirthful, yet mild almost 
to tenderness, and his hands—wonderful 
hands—long and fragile, like those in the 
early portraits of Velasquez. Altogether 
he was a scholarly and eclectic presence, 
humanized by those twinkling eyes and 
easy manners. 

When the greetings were over, he stood 
before the fire (there was a wood fire on 
the hearth, for though it was midsummer 
the day was cool). He leaned against the 


Lloyd Osbourne 


Stepson of R. L. Stevenson, and collaborator with 
Stevenson in the writing of The Wrecker, The Wrong 
Box, and other stories. Mr. Osbourne is now 
one of the most popular American writers 
of short stories 
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A Day with Stevenson 


mantelpiece, talking, talking, of other times 
and other places. What a voice! No per- 
ceptible Scotch accent, just a quality or 
timbre, as musicians might say, that 
drew one to him in a strange way. I have 
always been sensitive to the quality of 
voices, but never have I heard a more 
endearing voice than Stevenson's. It was 
almost as if there was a caress in it. 
Mr. and Mrs. Low came in, with a few 
others, to add their friendly influence to 
the scene. The conversation was joyful, 
becoming more and more reminiscent and 
full of allusions to old-time adventures 
and escapades. Mr. Low, as his book, 
A Chronicle of Friendships, has since 
attested, had taken part in many of these; 
and their friendship being a long and 
peculiarly close one, there were many 
things of a mutual interest to be remem- 
bered. Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde had re- 
cently been dramatized, and Stevenson was 
at the zenith of his literary success; but 
he seemed on this occasion to be the light- 
hearted boy again, full of anecdote and 
curiosity, and gave no opportunity either 
for reference on our part to his achieve- 
ments, or for personal lionizing. Never 
before had I witnessed so gay and con- 
genial a company in Mrs. Sanborn’s little 
drawing room. 

He spoke of his trip to the South Sea 
Islands, for which the preparations were 
already going forward, and we teased him 
a little on the enormity of his royalties that 
admitted of the putting into effect of so 
wild a flight of the imagination. 

Yes, the novelty of the thing appealed 
to him; he regretted the severance from 
his friends. he told us, but “it was his only 
chance.” And a man had to die fighting, 
you know. Even now he spoke almost 
merrily, his eyes smiling. 

This novelty was the reward meetly won 
for many hardships bravely borne; he 
knew it, but death itself was to him per- 
haps only another experience to be met 
with curiosity, but without murmur. 

In his indifference to the slings and 
arrows of uncertain fortune. as well as to 
the onslaughts of the dread malady that 
was destroying h’m, one felt with a pang 
of regret the real youthfulness of the man, 
the fascination of the indomitable soul that 
animated him, and the cruelty of those 
“slings and arrows” that had not spared a 
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little longer that precious and courageous 
life, in works so fertile and in promise 
so abundant. 

He was seated now before the grate, 
one hand playing with his watch fob, the 
flickering, ruddy light of the wood flames 
illuminating his pale face to transparency. 
He was a figure that far transcended in 
romance and spirit any of his own char- 
acters. 

I knew that I was seeing him at his 
best, surrounded by his old friends, with 
the joy of the memory of his best emotions 


Mr. Thomas Stevenson 


With his son Louis, when the latter was 
ten years old 


on his face, and I felt as | watched him 
that life would never bestow upon me a 
more sacred hour. 

A passage in Mr. Low’s book which 
more than any other caused me to live over 
again that delightful time was that in 
which he speaks of their early days to- 
gether—‘Stevenson never once excused 
himself from our company on the plea of 
having work to do.” And so it was then: 
he seemed perfectly content to be there, 
in our midst, and to have no preoccupa- 
tions beyond the pleasures of the hour. 

Once, but only for a moment or two, 
he relapsed into silence, gazing into the 
fire, and he seemed for that brief space to 
have withdrawn himself from the world; 
hut his expressive, rapt face made the 
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silence eloquent, like the falling of a star 
through a clear sky. 

Remembering Stevenson’s remarks that 
his idea of Purgatory was a perpetual 
high wind, I asked him, “If you hate high 
winds, why do you choose an island for 
your future habitation?’ He turned his 
eyes toward me, still full of reverie. 

“There will be no more wind there,” 
said he, “than just enough to turn over 
the page of the book you are reading.” 

We found to our surprise that Steven- 
son was well acquainted with the Sanborn 
place, and in coming to see us was revisit- 
ing scenes of former exploits. The San- 
borns spend little time in their home on 
the Manasquan, and the estate always pre- 
sents a deserted and unkempt appearance. 
There are no servants there during the 
absence of the family, who had gone away 
that year, leaving some Leghorn hens and 
one rooster—Peter—to fend for them- 
selves. It was the forlornness of the place 
that had first attracted Stevenson’s atten- 
tion, on a former visit, “besides,” he added, 
“it was the only place that had fences to 
vault.” One day, on one of his rambles, 
he heard a hen cackling behind the fence 
in that triumphant way that means an egg 
has just been laid. 

Now, he loved fresh eggs, and “vaulted” 
in search of that particular one. He 
found it in the wood-pile, together with 
several others, for the hens had formed 
wild habits in their abandonment, and laid 
in all sorts of places over the grounds. 
This was a find—plenty of fresh eggs for 
breakfast, with some left over for egg- 
nogg between meals. This also gave a 
point to his breezy walks over the mile- 
long bridge that separated Wainwrights, 
where he was stopping, from the “haunted 
abode.” The place was so secluded, too, 
that he often sat down to rest on a rustic 
seat under the cedars on the river bank. 
Here, as he rested, he made the acquaint- 
ance of Peter, the only one of that solitary 
little brood venturesome enough to 
approach. Peter, no doubt, was so aston- 
ished at the presence of a human being 
that he allowed himself, little by little, to 
be tamed, until at last he would spring 
upon Stevenson’s knee and eat crumbs 
from his hand. 

Poor Peter! his hens had so dwindled in 
number by neglect, and possibly by other 


means too, that he was threatened, in 
time, with a Robinson-Crusoe-like solitude. 
No wonder he made up to Stevenson. 
And he deserved a better fate than that 
which overtook him, for he was found that 
winter, frozen stiff, on the bare bough 
where he was roosting. Yet he is not 
without honor, is Peter; for Mrs. Sanborn 
had him stuffed, and presented him to 
“Fanny,” and he is now out in California 
among her relics. 

“Egg-nogg! Let’s have some,” said 
Mrs. Sanborn, but Stevenson looked in- 
quiring ; he had associated fresh eggs with 
the wilderness, but had not dreamed of 
an Io wandering there, ready to furnish 
foamy liquid for his favorite beverage. He 
was about to speak, but Mrs. Sanborn and 
her art student friend, Mary Metcalf, had 
already disappeared. Soon they returned 
with a glass pitcher of milk, a basket of 
eggs, while the sugar-bowl, glasses, 
spoons, and even the nutmeg grater, ap- 
peared as if by magic. 

“It’s nectar,” said I, “such as the gods 
drank on Mount Olympus.” 

Mrs. Sanborn appreciated the compli- 
ment; she was very proud of her little 
white Jersey cow, “Tidy.” “True am- 
brosia from the meadows,” she responded. 

“And there never were any better gods 
than we,” said I, for I was very young and 
had all my ideals intact. “Why not change 
the name of this place to Elysium-on-the- 
Manasquan?” 

“To be more exact, it should be Argos,” 
said Stevenson, waving his fork, for he, 
too, was helping to beat the eggs. “Argos- 
on-the-Manasquan.” He loved our Indian 
names for towns and rivers, and lingered 
over the word “Manasquan ”’ as if he en- 
joyed saying it. “It was there that the 
cow was celebrated, as we are celebrating 
‘Tidy.’ ” 

Now, I loved that river myself, and as 
I saw it at that moment, a picture framed 
in the casement, Mr. Eaton’s words of 
the morning came back to me, almost with 
pain, “As blue as the Adriatic off Spezzia, 
where Shelley was drowned.” 

“Why is all loveliness so closely asso- 
ciated with tragedy?” I asked myself this 
age-old question inaudibly, and a few lines 
from Shelley’s “Skylark” echoed its re- 
sponse : 
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A Day with Stevenson 


Our sincerest laughter with some pain is fraught, 
Our sweetest songs are those that tell of saddest 
thought. 


I suppose this sad strain was really up- 
permost in the mind of each, but no one 
voiced it. We knew the parting would 
be a lifelong one, and that we should never 
look upon his like again, but we kept 
strictly to the standard his valorous spirit 
had set for us—that of cheerfulness and 
hopes of high endeavor. 

If there is an explanation to the char- 
acter and achievements of a great man, we 
must look to his mother. Mrs. Stevenson, 
in her youthful appearance, vivacity, and 
simplicity of manner, embodied the idea 
of her son’s peculiar charm. I think of 
her now, after so many years, as the 
genius of that scene, moving about quietly, 
more felt than heard, graceful and 
gracious and unobtrusive. 

I was new in that group of old friends, 
and without any memory of a common 
past. I thought I would leave them a 
little while together ; my pulses were beat- 
ing wildly from the day’s romance; so I 
went out on the lawn to quiet my nerves, 
for it was the hour that I loved the most, 
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that charmful hour just before sunset, 
when the sun’s rays are mellowing and 
the shadows are long. Besides, I wanted 
to see the place while under the spell of 
that ethereal effect. The lawn, with its 
young cedars, like dark sentinels, keeping 
watch over that tangle of wild flowers that 
rioted everywhere, now glorified in the 
slanting rays, was indeed ghostly in its 
very luxury. No wonder Stevenson had 
taken it for the abode of other venture- 
some spirits than his own! 

And now the moment in which to say 
good-bye had come. The ladies took their 
departure on foot, Mr. and Mrs.: Sanborn 
going with them to the gate for a last little 
colloquy, but Stevenson and Loyd 
Osbourne were to cross the river in a 
rowboat. Mr. Eaton and I went to the 
river bank to see them off; and these two 
friends, both in the heyday of their life 
and powers, and both hovering so closely 
on the brink of eternity, sent their last 
messages to each other across the distance, 
until the little boat had glided away on 
the ebb-tide, a mere speck in the gray 
transparency of the twilight. 


The Tomb of Stevenson 


Samoa 





Stevenson and Simoneau 
“RR. L. S.” in California 


By Herman Scheffauer 


PART from Samoa and _ the 
region of his birth, there is, 
perhaps, no place where the 
memory of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson is cherished with 

greater reverence than in California. 
There are even many Californians who, 
with that keen and jealous pride in the 
achievements of those who are born or 
dwell within the borders of the Golden 
State, are loath to admit that the cosmo- 
politan Stevenson was not in ali essentials 
of spirit and genius a true Californian. 
The chief public monument erected to his 
memory stands in Portsmouth Square, in 


R. L. Stevenson 


At the age of twenty 


San Francisco, a tall plinth of granite, on 
which is chiseled his famous Credo. The 
stone is surmounted by a bronze galleon 
in full sail, the work of two talented 
San Franciscans, who also designed the 
memorial for the grave at Vailima. 

The places in California most closely 
associated with Stevenson are all well 
known to the writer. In years past many 


arduous pilgrimages have been made by 
him to the site of the cabin occupied by 
Stevenson and his family on Mount Saint 
Helena, near the vine-embowered town 
of Calistoga, and he has wandered amidst 
the mournful ruins of the forgotten min- 
ing camp of Silverado—which has ac- 
quired so fixed and posthumous a life and 
fame in the Silverado Squatters. The 
haunts of Stevenson at Monterey, en- 
deared to all lovers of the man and his 
works, have been the scene of many out- 
ings. With a particular poignancy of 
regret, the San Franciscans recall a tiny, 
shabby coffee-house on Pine Street, in this 
city, which Stevenson was wont to fre- 
quent in his days of loneliness and penury. 
Afterward it grew locally as famous in 
the name of Stevenson as in London “The 
Cheshire Cheese” in the name of Johnson. 
In this coffee-house there was a simple 
chair, known as Stevenson's, which always 
stood before the table in the particular 
obscure corner which he preferred. The 
journalists and artists who lived and 
labored in this part of the city, so close 
to the exotic Chinatown and the pictur- 
esque Latin Quarter, were always con- 
tending for the honor of occupying this 
chair. This little, historic coffee-house has 
now been swept away with so many other 
cherished places in the holocaust of 1906. 
Not far distant lay Portsmouth Square, a 
public park on whose benches Stevenson 
often rested in sad meditation, or seized 
upon some longshoreman, sailor, tramp, 
gambler, opium-fiend or picaroon of the 
Pacific. As the sad, gray vistas of his 
enigmatic future stretched before the 
lonely man sitting in the sunshine of the 
joyous city, he would draw solace and 
strength, even delight, from a little volume 
he had found on some old book-stall—the 
Enchiridion of William Penn. 

Slowly and painfully, sharing the dis- 
comforts and privations of the poorest 
immigrants on the rude, transcontinental 
trains making the weary journey from 
New York to San Francisco, the gentle 
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Stevenson and Simoneau 


and ailing “Tusitala” came to California. 
So broken in health was he when he 
reached San Francisco, on August 30, 
1879, that he immediately sought out some 
solitude of Nature in which he might 
either recover or die. Yielding to this 
longing for the hills, he left for the Coast 
Range Mountains to the east of Monterey. 
Here he lived in the open, but with dis- 
astrous results, and he might, indeed, have 
perished but for the kind ministrations of 
two goatherds and a bear-hunter. These 
men nursed him back to strength at their 
humble ranch. Soon after, he left for 
Monterey, a romantic, somnolent, half- 
forgotten Mexican town on a bay whose 
magaificent arc is almost as perfect and 
unbroken as that of Naples. This town, 
ancient, as history is reckoned in Cali- 
fornia, lies some one hundred and forty 
miles south of San Francisco, and was 
once the capital of California. A place 
more idyllic, more steeped in the romantic 
and the picturesquely foreign, so dear to 
Stevenson's heart, could not have been 
found by him in all the State. And but 
last year there died at Monterey an old 
man between whom and Stevenson a 
beautiful and lasting attachment had 
grown up in the brief three months of 
their association. 

Both Monterey and the strange char- 
acter of Jules Simoneau forthwith exer- 
cised upon him a potent fascination. In 
Stevenson’s day Monterey was a forlorn 
and neglected place, the sea sands of the 
Pacific blowing through its chaotic and 
unlighted streets, partly covered with 
planks of pine, splintered and thrusting 
forth ugly spikes. The houses were of 
the ancient style of adobe architecture in- 
troduced by the Spanish missionaries, and 
their walls of unfired brick were as thick 
as the bastions of a fortress. 

Curiously Stevenson looked on the lazy 
life about the saloons, the gambling, the 
Mexican horses and their trappings of 
ornamented leather and silver. “It struck 
me oddly,” he writes, “to come across 
sone of the ‘Cornhill’ illustrations to 
Mr. Blackmore's ‘Erema,’ and see all the 
characters astride on English saddles. As 
a matter of fact, an English saddle is a 
tarity even in San Francisco, and, you may 
say, a thing unknown in all the rest of 
California. In a place so exclusively 
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Mexican as Monterey, you saw not only 
Mexican saddles, but true vaquero riding 
—men always at the hand-gallop up hill 
and down dale, and round the sharpest 
corner, urging their horses with cries and 
gesticulations and. cruel rotatory spurs, 
checking them dead with a touch, or 
wheeling them right-about-face in a square 
yard.” 

He was surprised to find how much the 
inhabitants, partly Spanish, Mexican and 
Indian, differed from the American type, 
and was gratified to discover— 


In a world of absolutely mannerless Ameri- 
cans, a people full of deportment, solemnly cour- 
teous, and doing all things with grace and de- 
corum. In dress they ran to color and bright 
sashes. Not even the most Americanised could 
always resist the temptation to stick a red rose 
into his kat-band. Not even the most Ameri- 
canised would descend to wear the vile dress 
hat of civilisation. Spanish was the language 
of the streets. It was difficult to get along 
without a word or two of that language for an 
occasion, . . Night after night, serenaders 
would be going about the street, sometimes in 
a company and with several instruments and 
voices together, sometimes severally, each guitar 
before a different window. It was a strange 
thing to lie awake in nineteenth century Amer- 
ica, and hear the guitar accompany, and one of 
those old, heart-breaking Spanish love songs 


Chalet ‘‘ La Solitude Hyeres ’’ 


Where Stevenson lived from March, 1883 
to July, 1884 
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‘mount into the night air, perhaps in a deep bari- 
tone, perhaps in that high-pitched, pathetic 
womanish alto which is so common among 
Mexican men, and which strikes on the unac- 
customed ear as something not entirely human, 
but altogether sad. 


But in the Monterey of to-day the 
appealing human memor:es cling most per- 
sistently about Stevenson’s name in rela- 
tion to old Jules Simoneau, the keeper of 
a restaurant to which Stevenson paid this 
towering tribute: 


Of all my private collection of remembered 
inns and restaurants—and I believe it, other 
things being equal, to be unrivalled—one par- 
ticular house of entertainment stands forth 
alone. I am grateftl, indeed, to many a swing- 
ing signboard, to many a rusty wine-bush; but 
not with the same kind of gratitude. Some 
were beautifully situated, some had an admi- 
rable table, some were the gathering-places of 
excellent companions; but take them all in all, 
not one can be compared with Simoneau’s at 
Monterey. 


Vivid, too, is his description of the place 
in the following passage: 


To the front, it was part barber’s shop, part 
bar; to the back, there wasa kitchen and a salle 
a manger The intending diner found himself 
in a little, chill, bare, adobe room, furnished 
with chairs and tables, and adorned with some 
oil sketches roughly brushed upon the wall in 
the manner of Barbizon and Cernay. The 
table, at whatever hour you entered, was al- 
ready laid with a not spotless napkin, and, by 
way of epergne, with a dish of green peppers 
and tomatoes, pleasing alike to eye and palate. 
If you stayed there to meditate before a meal, 
you would hear Simoneau all about the kitchen, 
and rattling among the dishes. 


Unfortunately, Stevenson gave us no 
complete portrait of this kind and generous 
man, the delectable Simoneau. Neverthe- 
less, the local fame and interest which the 
distinguished. writer left his host as a 
remembrance and a legacy have been the 
means of preserving for us a personality 
as simple, lovable and noble as that of 
Stevenson himself. In 1908 Simoneau 
died, at the age of eighty-eight. He was a 
remarkable and original character, whose 
own intrinsic brightness has too long been 
dimmed by the illustrious name of the 
man who called him friend. Of late some 
San Franciscan journalist or other would 
produce a few paragraphs in a newspaper 
calling attention to the old man’s increas- 
ing poverty and age, and utter an appeal 
in his behalf, which always brought 
Simoneau a few urgently needed dollars. 
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“Jules Simoneau, a jolly old French- 
man,” as Stevenson described him, “the 
stranded, fifty-eight-year-old wreck of a 
good-hearted, dissipated and once wealthy 
Nantais tradesman,” was a man of reading 
and culture. He had been a student at the 
University of Rennes, in France, and it 
was thus that Stevenson was able with this 
simple, though never menial, restaurateur 
to sound the seas of philosophy and litera- 
ture within those humble adobe walls and 
in Simoneau’s cottage. Simoneau had 
chanced upon Stevenson while the latter 
was ill and lonely and helplessly confined 
to his bed. He was also in danger of 
starvation. The old Frenchman at once 
devoted himself to the sick writer, nursed 
him tenderly, and brought him every day 
the choicest tidbits and morsels from his 
bill of fare. It was food cooked with 
Gallic refinement, art and poignancy. 

When Stevenson recovered, he naturally 
became a patron of this little restaurant 
of wanderers and Bohemians on the shores 
of that “Homeric deep,” the Pacific. It 
soon became a haunt for painters and 
poets whom the glamour of Monterey 
lured from afar. Little it mattered to the 
generous host whether these sons of 
genius had money or not. They were ever 
welcome—in particular, Stevenson—for a 
meal, a talk, a game of chess, or a solo on 
the flute. 

Stevenson and Simoneau saw each other 
only for three months, but in their daily 
and devoted intercourse a lifelong friend- 
ship was forged. After “Tusitala” left 
Monterey, affectionate letters passed be- 
tween them for many years, and all of 
Stevenson’s were jealously treasured by 
the old Frenchman. To his visitors he 
would at times reveal the crumpled sheets 
and call attention to the tender and loving 
words of his one-time guest. 

“Mon cher and bon ami Simoneau” was 
the usual mode of address. 

“It is with a real joy that I find myself 
able to assure you that I shall never for- 
get you, and that your good friendship and 
all our happy days together are and will 
be forever cherished in my memory’”—so 
closed one letter; and another thus: 
“From the bottom of my heart, dear and 
kind old man, I hold your good mem- 
ory very close, and I will guard it till 
death. If there was one man who was 
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Stevenson and Simoneau 885 


good to me, that man _ was 
Simoneau.” 

Simoneau possessed a rare and valuable 
set of Stevenson’s works, nearly all of 
them inscribed by the author. These 
books were eagerly coveted by collectors 
and Stevenson enthusiasts, who plied the 
old man with tempting offers. But when 
these bibliophiles offered their gold for his 
precious relics, Simoneau would often 
draw forth his copy of The Strange Case 
of Dr. Jekyll and Mr. Hyde, and point to 
the inscription on the fly-leaf. “But the 
case of Robert Louis Stevenson and Jules 
Simoneau, if one forgot the other, would 
be stranger still” And that was very 
often the only answer the old Frenchman 
deigned to give. Mrs. Stevenson, who 
still lives in San Francisco, has frequently 
remarked that her distinguished husband 
seldom spoke of. Simoneau without tears 
starting to his eyes. 

In the twenty-nine years that have ensued 
since Stevenson sat and talked in the poor 
and unpretentious restaurant of the 
“derelict old Nantais tradesman” on the 
shores of Monterey Bay, many further 
vicissitudes befell that kind and amiable 
soul. When he was no longer able to con- 
tinue his business of restaurant keeper, 
and he who had fed so many was himself 
in danger of suffering want and hunger, 
the aged man began to peddle tamales on 
the street. These Mexican delicacies, 
formed of a mixture of maize, minced 
meat, olives and Spanish peppers, and 
wrapped in successive layers of the husks 
of Indian corn, have long been a native 
dish in California. Simoneau’s Mexican 
wife, a faithful and industrious woman, 
was most skilled in making these tamales. 
Like some ancient and benign old patri- 
arch, Simoneau, crippled now and bowed, 
would stand beside his basket or small 
steam kettle, with a smile and kindly word 
for all, and an indestructible cheerfulness 
in his heart. 

Three years ago Jules Simoneau grew 
too frail and old to fare forth into the 
streets any longer. So he became a philo- 
sophic eremite, seldom leaving the tiny 
cottage where he lived with his dark- 
skinned wife, his married daughter and 
her children. He would sit for hours in 
the parlor window, gazing now into his 
sunlit garden, now at his hoard of precious 
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volumes arrayed in a flimsy bamboo book- 
case. To Simoneau these finally grew to 
be almost like the veritable presence of 
“Tusitala” himself. There came to him 
many visitors to talk of Stevenson, some 
to tempt him with huge prices for his 
books. One person offered him two thou- 
sand dollars for the set; another, one 
hundred dollars for the little pamphlet in 
defense of Father Damien. But always 
old Jules Simoneau would shake his head 
and repeat that the books were not for sale 
at any price. 

Attired in ancient corduroy, his shirt 
the blue flannel of the Californian miner 
or French peasant, a red bandanna scarfed 
about his neck, and a battered felt hat 
covering his long gray hair, he sat there, 
patient and uncomplaining, ever ready to 
speak of the halcyonic past and of his be- 
loved bon ami. His long white beard, 
curling and untrimmed, his wrinkled face, 
his beetling brows, hedged with long and 
shaggy hair overarching the mild and sym- 
pathetic blue eyes, the large, shapely nose 
and the refined and mobile mouth, made 
him a striking figure. 

Charles Warren Stoddard, whose death 
at Monterey has just been announced as 
these lines are written, was one of Steven- 
son’s few friends in San Francisco. His 
South Sea Idylis, which Stevenson so 
admired, first lured the latter’s fancy to 
play upon the magic of the islands which 
ultimately drew him to the South Pacific. 
Stoddard also dwelt in Monterey and knew 
Simoneau well. Some time ago the present 
writer received from him a small photo- 
graph showing Stoddard gray, but hale, 
seated in the sun on the steps of Simo- 
neau’s rose-covered cottage. Within the 
door, under the porch, Simoneau himself 
was dimly visible. “In the parlor,” Stod- 
dard wrote on the back of the print, “the 
old Spanish wife of Simoneau is dying.” 

Simoneau himself lingered but some 
seven months longer, painfully hobbling 
about the house on a clumsy crutch. 
Poverty sat heavily upon the tiny house- 
hold, but the collection of .books in the 
decrepit case remained intact. As the year 
1908 drew to its close by the still Pacific, 
the gentle Simoneau, the host and bene- 
factor of Stevenson, faithful to the friend 
of his heart and still cherishing the old 
remembrances, passed quietly away. 
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The Old Bridge, Stirling 


A Flight in the Heather 


On the Trail of ‘‘ Kidnapped ”’ 
By J. Bennett Nolan 


NCE a walking trip had been 

decided upon, we sought to 

link it with such literary remi- 

niscence as might furnish us 

with a continual theme of 
comparison and anticipation. The route of 
The Sentimental Journey was rejected as 
too long; that of Don Quixote as too hot. 
Besides, we preferred Great Britain, if for 
no other reason than to dissipate the pop- 
ular notion that Americans never walk, 
an insular conception so widespread as to 
be adopted even by the present ambassa- 
dor, usually so well informed on affairs 
American. 

This limitation of territory narrowed 
the problem, but scarcely solved it. We 
discussed Devon and Exmoor and talked 
vaguely of a pilgrimage to Canterbury. It 
so chanced, however, that we were fresh 


from a rereading of all the works of 
Robert Louis Stevenson, which naturally 
directed our thoughts toward Scotland. 
Then, in an inspired moment, came the 
idea of following the footsteps of that 
woful hero, David Balfour, in his High- 
land wanderings, as recounted in the in- 
imitable novel, Kidnapped. 

Our zeal kindled on the instant over 
the promise of this route. It led across 
the Isle of Mull, through the desolate Pass 
of Glencoe to the loch and mountain of 
Ben Alder; thence over the Braes of [al- 
quhidder past the windings of the Forth 
to the blue seas of Fife. Here was a plan 
and an opportunity not to be lightly fore- 
gone. Accordingly, we posted down to 
the west coast of Scotland with no more 
formidable equipment than the meagerest 
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of knapsacks, a road map, and a pocket 
volume of Kidnapped. 

The land adventures of David Balfour 
properly begin with his shipwreck on 
Earraid, the small islet which rears its 
rocky head at the extremity of the long 
promontory known as the Ross of Mull. 
Torran Rocks, where the “Covenant” 
struck, are a series of black, jagged reefs, 
some three miles out in the Atiantic. So 
far are they that we considered David 
must have navigated his spar to some pur- 
pose to land upon Earraid in so short a 
time. However, we had no wisi to be out 
of conceit with our guide at the very out- 
set, and indeed he himself has pointed out 
this discrepancy in the dedication of the 
novel. Earraid itself, as drawn in the 
book, is scrupulously correct, and no one 
should be able to describe it better than 
Stevenson. Fifteen miles to the southwest 
rises the white needle of the Dhu Heartach 
lighthouse, built by his father, Thomas 
Stevenson. It was from Earraid that the 
work went forward. The younger Steven- 
son lived here during the July of 1870, and 
from the recollections of these summer 
days he afterward constructed his essay, 
“Memories of an Islet.” 

It took our forlorn hero three days to 
traverse the great Isle of Mull to Torosay 
on the east coast. In our day an excellent 
road runs the entire distance from Iona 
Ferry. The sun, in these high latitudes. 
scarcely sinks in July, so that it is possible 
for a brisk walker to make in one day the 
thirty miles for which David, in his wan- 
derings, took three. 

The road led us at first along that rocky 
peninsula, the Ross of Mull. It is a 
broken and winding course, oppressed at 
times by huge crags, while at every rise 
of ground “your eye will glisten with the 
brightness of the sea.” ‘This is the coast 
which Stevenson has described under the 
ideal name of Aros in his tale, The Merry 
Men, a story which he prized highly and 
deemed one of his best. In poetry of lan- 
guage and aptitude of descriptiun, it ranks 
well up with anything which he has writ- 
ten, and yet the theme is faulty because of 
its improbability. It deals with the recov- 
ery of treasure from a wreck of the Span- 
ish Armada cast away on this iron coast in 
the year 1588. Just why a warship of 
that or any other age should carry treasure 
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is left largely to conjecture. This was no 
galleon from Peru or Mexico, but a fight- 
ing ship of the Armada. The great king 
who sent her out from Dunkirk or Grave- 
lines had strained even his imperial re- 
sources to equip her with men and arms, 
cannon and munitions of war. As for 
treasure, that was yet to be won from the 
heretics. 

The mountains of Mull, thick-clustered 
and huge, loom ominously over the dark 
waters of the sound. Their proportions 
are accentuated by their barrenness and 
by the low-lying clouds which gather 
almost continually about their heads. It 
was with a feeling, not of terror, certainly, 
but akin to depression, that we followed 
the windings of the road into the heart of 
this desolate region. We fancied that it 
took no small courage on the part of 
Columba and his early Celtic missionaries 
to essay these wild recesses and the wilder 
Picts who inhabited them. This desola- 
tion has been fostered rather than checked 
by the hand of man, as a great part of 
Mull is now given over to game preserves 
and deer forests—strange misnomer to a 
western ear for these treeless wastes. The 


population has, in consequence, decreased 
nearly one-half and is clustered in the 
fishing-villages, so that you may walk for 
five miles in the interior and not see so 
much as a single house. 

Immigration, too, has played its part in 
depopulating this and other parts of the 


Highlands. One feels here, as in Ireland, 
that the heart and sinew of the race are 
no longer on native ground, but scattered 
in the colonies. Evidently this process is 
still going on, for we saw at lora the pro- 
spectus of a Glasgow steamship line, 
printed in Gaelic, calling attention to the 
advantages of “Chanada.” 

In crossing this part of the island we 
followed the route pursued by Dr. Samuel 
Johnson and his faithful satellite, Mr. 
James Boswell, who came hither after 
their voyage to Iona in 1773. It was in 
Mull that the Doctor first tasted that re- 
nowned Scotch delicacy, tup’s head, which 
he criticized so unmercifully. Sir Walter, 
kindliest of commentators, who has pa- 
tiently borne with all the Doctor’s jibes, is 
stung beyond endurance by this last attack 
upon a great national institution. “I took 
up the cudgels,” says he, “in much the 
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same spirit as the man who fought a duel 
for the honor of Aberdeen butter.” It 
was in Mull also that Johnson lost his 
walking-stick, which, he protested, with 
ponderous sarcasm, was a piece of timber 
of no small magnitude in a country so 
devoid of trees. 

At Torosay, now Salen, the road dips 
abruptly down to the Sound of Mull, and 
here, following close in the footsteps of 
our legendary guide, we got the cast of a 
ferry over to the mainland. 

It was near Ballachulish, in Appin, that 
David Balfour landed. Hard by is the 
wood of Lettermore, where the “Red 
Fox” was murdered and where David re- 
joined Allan Breck. In this same wood of 
Lettermore poor James of the Glens was 
duly hanged, “amid a prodigious storm of 
wind and rain,” in the year 1752. 

Although without a silver button to rec- 
ommend us, we were received hospitably 
enough by the innkeeper at Ballachulish, 
who directed us as to the next part of our 
pilgrimage—the traverse of the fearsome 
Pass of Glencoe. 

Stevenson hurries his heroes through 
the pass at dead of night, with scarce a 
sidelong glance for the majestic scenery 
which engirdles it. And yet this was a ter- 
ritory which he gloated over whilst com- 
posing the tale, and wondered why Scott 
had not preémpted it. Perhaps the hack- 
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neyed nature of a subject which has been 
described and rhapsodized over by every 
observer from Macaulay to Andrew Lang 
prejudiced him against it. The omission 
could not have been occasioned by lack of 
detail. He had been to Glencoe, and his 
was a memory of marvelous retention. The 
pass in Will of the Mill is an accurate 
reproduction of the Brenner, which he had 
seen but once and that many years before 
he set hand to the tale. He possessed, 
moreover, the faculty of transporting him- 
self on the instant into a Scottish atmos- 
phere, no matter how incongruous his 
actual surroundings. That fine Scotch 
. aye a 
epic, The Master of Ballantrae, was con- 
ceived on a bitter winter night at Saranac 
Lake. This very story of Kidnapped, the 
descriptions of which are so scrupulously 
correct, was written at Bournemouth, on 
the English coast, a little ere he left Scot- 
land forever. “Is it not strange,” he wrote 
to Barrie in 1892, “that I should live here 
in the South Seas under conditions so new 
and striking, and yet my imagination so 
continually inhabit the cold old huddle of 
grey hills from which we come?” To the 
hour of his death he longed, with all an 
exile’s fervor, to see once more the red 
moor and the golden burn and to breathe 
again the rude, pure air of his native 
mountains, which, he protested, was as 
unkind to him as man’s ingratitude. 


Dervaig, Mull 
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It cost a day of hard labor to cross 
Glencoe, and it was well on toward even- 
ing when we emerged from the eastern 
end at King’s House, on Rannoch Moor. 
Here is a clump of birches and pines, the 
only trees in a radius of fifteen miles, and, 
nestled in their midst, a white-walled inn. 
James, fifth Scotch monarch of that un- 
fortunate name, established a hunting 
lodge here in the sixteenth century, and 
the house has been one of public entertain- 
ment almost from his time. It is a pleas- 
ant, kindly place in summer, but likely to 
be bleak enough when the moors are 
drifted with snow. 

The landlord at King’s House, good, 
easy man, assured us that we might cut 
across the moor by a sheep track which 
joined the main road near Loch Rannoch 
and so save a toilsome detour to the south. 
In an evil moment we took him at his word 
and struck bravely across, with the distant 
peak of Ben Alder as guide and goal. 

Now, this moor of Rannoch is a great, 
barren tableland, partly in Grampian and 
partly in Argyleshire. It is broken up 
into a succession of peat islands by the 
mosses and bogs which form the great part 
of its surface. It has scarcely any vege- 
tation save the heather, and no living thing 
walks there except the moor fowl and a 
very few sheep. The track we followed 
held fairly well until we came the length 
of a shooting lodge, set in the heart of the 
moor. Then it became intermittent until 
we reached a deserted shepherd’s bothy, 
perhaps ten miles from King’s House, and 
an equal distance from our destination. 
Here it ceased abruptly, and we must guide 
ourselves as well as possible by the great 
mountain peaks ahead. It was well that 
the daylight holds so long in these regions 
and that we had made an early start, for 
it came on to rain about the middle of the 
moor, and we passed not a single inhab- 
ited house that entire day. By observing 
our landmarks and keeping to the firmer 
parts of the moor, we were enabled to 
reach the shores of a little pond called 
Loch Lydig, and thence Rannoch. 

On the next day, the fifth of our wan- 
derings, we penetrated to Loch Erricht 
and climbed the slope of Ben Alder to 
the point known as Prince Charlie’s Cave. 
Erricht is the highest and one cf the most 
inaccessible of all the Scottish iochs. Al- 


most the only way that it can be ap- 
proached from the south is by following 
the rock-strewn river which flows down 
to Loch Rannoch. At Tygnalyn, by the 
head of the lake, is an old, rambling build- 
ing, used as a barracks for the soldiers 
stationed here after the Forty-five to over- 
awe this highly disaffected region. It is 
now a private dwelling, and served us as 
a starting point for our expedition. 

All the country about the lower end of 
Loch Erricht is leased by a_ wealthy 
Southron and converted into a deer forest. 
At this season of the year they come down 
to the lower slopes to crop the young 
grass, and we saw four herds of these 
graceful animals in the course of a three 
hours’ walk. Territorial omnipotence has 
decreed that they and they alone shall 
roam these hills, and the district is in con- 
sequence uninhabited. One does not know 
whether to regret a policy which has ban- 
ished human habitation from so large an 
area, or whether to be grateful for an ex- 
clusion which has preserved it to us in its 
primitive charm. 

The cleft on Ben Alder which is pointed 
out as Prince Charles’ cavern differs in 
no wise from a score of other crannies on 
the same mountain, and may or may not 
be authentic. However, among a people so 
tenacious and usually so accurate in their 
traditions as the Scotch, one should be 
slow to doubt. Preferring to believe, we 
explored it as a place of great interest 
from the standpoint both of romance and 
of history. It is a cheerless piace at best 
to harbor a king, and yet it served its 
purpose. It was here that Cluny M’Pher- 
son entertained David and Allan in their 
wanderings, and here the _ proscribed 
Charles Edward lived for some weeks 
just before his escape to France. 

Jacobitism, that is to say, sentimental 
Jacobitism, is still a live issue in the High- 
land glens. All political significance of 
the movement has, of course, vanished 
long since. The staunchest legitimist must 
perforce have transferred his allegiance 
to the House of Hanover after the death 
of Henry Stuart, Cardinal York, the last 
survivor of the old house, just as the 
Spanish Carlists, in our own day, seem 
likely to endorse the sovereignty of King 
Alfonso, owing to the threatened extinc- 
tion of the elder line. 
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The zeal of the old Jacobite lady who 
remarked significantly to Johnson that 
none but white roses would bloom in 
Raasay will scarcely find its counterpart in 
our time. The Jacobitism of to-day is of 
a more passive character ; nor is it possible 
for one who has not the command of 
Gaelic to say how far it extends. He 
must of necessity get his information at 
second hand. The traditions and feelings 
of the Forty-five are bound up in the 
ancient tongue, and are not to be esti- 
mated save by him who has its key. 

Clan feeling and clan rivalry still run 
high. We walked for a short distance 
with a gamekeeper, a Cameron, who re- 
lated to us some feat of deer-stalking per- 
formed by the young man who has lately 
come into the headship of that great clan. 
“Lord Lochiel?” we ventured, in our 
ignorance. “The Lochiel,” said he with 
some sharpness. Evidently he considered 
that a chieftain of the Camerons, like a 
3ourbon or a Doria, carried more honor 
in his family surname than in any title 
which earthly power could bestow. 

David’s course, after leaving Cluny and 
his cavern, is somewhat conjectural. We 
know that he and Allan “got up into the 
mountains” and what sufferings they en- 
dured there. To follow their course would 
be to subject one’s self to the same priva- 
tions, which are no wit less savage and 
desolate now than one hundred and fifty 
years ago. We continued, then, on the 
lower slopes by way of Innerwick, and 
came out upon the lower end of Loch Tay 
at Killin. From Loch Tay southward we 
pursued our way through the beautiful 
broken country known in song and story 
as the Braes of Balquhidder. It needs a 
week spent among the northern wastes 
fully to appreciate the charm of this 
region. The path we took was circuitous. 
It led in and out among heathered knolls, 
over the beds of foaming mountain 
streams, and through clumps of birch and 
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poplar—this grassy track in Balquhidder. 
Each winding developed some new glory 
of the landscape, and the banks of Forth 
came in view all too soon 

Much ado is made in Kidnapped over 
the passage of the Forth. Its crossing by 
our hapless heroes is proclaimed as some- 
thing of an achievement. We remembered 
also that Bailie Nicoll Jarvie, in Rob Roy, 
has sagely opined that “Forth bridles the 
wild Hielandman.” Why Forth should 
bridle any one was more than we could 
comprehend. In following its windings 
for an entire day from Kippen down to 
Stirling Brigg, we saw a hundred places 
where the stream might be hazarded by a 
wading boy. It may be more formidable 
in the winter season, but July was the 
month in which David and Allan passed 
through these parts. 

From Stirling to Queensferry the road 
passes through Alloa and Clackmannan 
and a score of uncompromising Scotch 
towns, which afford little suggestion of a 
romantic past. At Queensferry, also, 
other manners obtain. Across the basin 
where Hoseason’s brig lay at anchor, and 
over the inn where Lovell and the Anti- 
quary waited for the ferry, stretches the 
mighty fabric of the Forth Bridge. All 
day the long trains clatter by, destroying 
in their passage the peace and beauty of 
a scene beloved alike by Drummond and 
Buchanan, by Stevenson and Scott. 

And here, under the shadow of the 
great cantilever, and within sight of the 
ancient metropolis of the north, we con- 
cluded the course which we had taken up 
nine days before among the misty 
Hebrides. Romance and __ tradition, 
grandeur of setting and physical joy of 
the road, all had contributed to make it 
the most memorable of journeys. He 
must be critical indeed who would require 
a route of fairer promise, or a ramble 
more happily concluded. 





A Few Facts About Stevenson 


HE principal facts in the biog- 
raphy of Robert Louis Ste- 
venson are the facts in the life 
of a man who struggled for 
many years against physical 

unfitness, but who, notwithstanding this 
drawback, experienced in life a happy 
thing and knew to the full the rare gifts 
of contentment and peace of mind. 
Stevenson’s full name was Robert Louis 
Balfour, and he was the son of Thomas 


No. 8 Howard Place, Edinburgh 


Where Robert Louis Stevenson was born on 
November 13, 1850 


Stevenson. He was born in Edinburgh, 
Scotland, on November 13, 1850, attended 
Edinburgh University, and was called to 
the Bar. But he hated rules and restraint 
of any order; he was interested in people 
and things wherever he came across them ; 
and presently he discovered his true call- 
ing in literature. Having much of the 
adventurous in his blood and not a little 
of the nomad, he found pleasure and 
opportunity in travel, and took journeys 
to the Continent, to America, and finally 
to the Pacific Ocean islands, where, in 
1889, his health broken and the end almost 
in sight, he settled down. He spent five 
years in Samoa, almost as picturesque 
an existence as any he had portrayed in 
his novels. 


Stevenson’s earliest books were An 
Inland Voyage (1878); Travels with a 
Donkey (1879); Virginibus Puerisque 
(1881); Familiar Studies of Men and 
Books (1882); The New Arabian Nights 
(1882) ; and Treasure Island, usually con- 
sidered his greatest romance (1883). In 
1886 he published Kidnapped; in 1888, 


_ The Black Arrow; in 1889, The Master of 


Ballantrae. Between these books came 
The Silverado Squatters, in 1884; A 
Child’s Garden of Verse, in 1885; The 
Dynamiter, in 1885; Dr. Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, in 1886; The Merry Men, in 1887; 
Island Nights Entertainments, in 1893; 
and Catriona, in 1893. He wrote The 
Wrong Box, The Wrecker and The Ebb 
Tide in collaboration with his stepson, 
Lloyd Osbourne, between the years 1889 
and 1894. He left unfinished St. Ives, 
completed by A. T. Quiller-Couch, and 
Weir of Hermiston, published in its un- 
completed form. 

Dr. William Lyon Phelps, writing of 
Stevenson, says: 


He was a combination of the Bohemian and 
the Covenanter; he had all the graces of one, 
and the bed-rock moral earnestness of the 
other. “The world must one day return to 
the word ‘duty,’ said he, “and be done with 
the word ‘reward.’” He was the incarnation 
of the happy union of virtue and vivacity. 


Concerning his “style,” a term fre- 
quently used in connection with Steven- 
son, the same writer comments: 


The stories of Stevenson exhibit a double 
union, as admirable as it is rare. They show 
the union of splendid material with the most 
delicate skill in language; they show the union 
of thrilling events with a remarkable power of 
psychological analysis. 


At the same time, it is true, Stevenson 
loved style for its own sake; “occasionally 
he struts a bit, and loves to show his 
brilliant plumes.” 

When asked where Samoa was, Steven- 
son said: “You go out at the Golden Gate 
and turn to the left.” In Samoa the tall, 
slender, sallow man with the loose-hung 
clothes won the admiration of the natives; 
they loved him during the years he passed 
among them, and they honored him, when, 
on December 3, 1894, he died, suddenly 
at the last, though he had worked on a 
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pallet for years, his body racked with 
pain, but his spirit undaunted. “Every- 
thing,” it has been said, “in Stevenson’s 
bodily and mental life was an adventure, 


to be begun in a spirit of reckless enthu- 
siasm.”” And we believe that death was 
to him almost as much an adventure as 
many others into which he had plunged. 


A Defiant Dialect 


Pennsylvania German in Fiction 


By Edward W. Hocker 


LEVER writers of fiction have 
sought within the past few 
years to depict the life of the 
Pennsylvania Germans. It 
cannot be denied that the pic- 

turesque peculiarities which abound 
among this people justify the efforts of 
authors to utilize them for a story setting. 
And that the Pennsylvania German stories 
have not been failures is demonstrated by 
the large sales of Mrs. Helen Reimen- 
snyder Martin’s books and by the alacrity 
with which the magazines take advantage 
of opportunities to publish short stories 
by Mrs. Martin and by Miss Llsie Sing- 
master, the two foremost exponents of 
this branch of fiction. But the stories of 
these accomplished young women, as well 
as the earlier Pennsylvania German 
sketches of John Luther Long, Nelson 
Lloyd, “Georg Schock,” and other writers, 
all present a common defect; for when 
the attempt is made to picture the Penn- 
sylvania Germans in English fiction with 
that fidelity with which the people of New 
England, the dwellers of the South, and 
the settlers of the West have been por- 
trayed in many an interesting volume, an 
insurmountable obstacle is encountered in 
the dialect spoken by the Pennsylvania 
Germans. 

In the stories the writers compel their 
characters to talk in a quaint jargon of 
broken English. This is altogether at 
variance with reality, for the Pennsylvania 
Germans who cannot speak English with 
a fair degree of correctness do not attempt 
to employ that language at all in conversa- 
tion among themselves. - For social inter- 
course and for most business purposes in 
all the smaller settlements of the German 
districts of Pennsylvania, and even to a 
considerable extent in the larger cities, 


such as Lancaster, Reading and Allen- 
town, the people employ their own dis- 
tinctive German dialect. 

Many readers who have never visited 
the Pennsylvania German country gain the 
impression from the Pennsylvania German 
fiction passing under their eyes that the 
dialect of this people is the broken English 
used in the stories, and they are surprised 
to learn that the Pennsylvania German 
dialect is actually so closely akin to Ger- 
man that it is not intelligible to any one 
who reads or speaks only English. It is 
this German patois that the Pennsylvania 
Germans employ when they speak to each 
other. Broken English, such as the story 
writers introduce, is undoubtedly heard in 
the Pennsylvania German country, but it is 
called into service only when the native 
finds it necessary to converse with an out- 
sider who is unfamiliar with the custom- 
ary dialect. 

The difficulty thus presented in dealing 
with the language forms the most formida- 
ble hindrance to the effort to give a faith- 
ful portrayal of Pennsylvania German life 
in the form of English fiction. Traits, 
customs and peculiarities can be described 
with accuracy, but the dialog of the narra- 
tive is far from being true to life. 

In some of the agricultural districts not 
more than fifty miles from Philadelphia, 
the older inhab‘tants are entireiy ignorant 
of English, and even in small towns of a 
thousand or more inhabitants scores can 
be found who do not understand that lan- 
guage. This ignorance prevails chiefly 
among women, who, condemned to a life 
of household drudgery, rarely come into 
contact with any one outside their own 
limited circle of acquaintanceship. 

Public business in the villages and small 
boroughs is usually transacted in German. 
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Members of the town council and school 
board, when they meet, conduct their 
official deliberations in the dialect, although 
the minutes are kept in English. Some- 
times when applicants for franchises for 
railway, gas or water companies appear 
before the councils of these towns, the 
councilmen discuss the applicant’s claims 
in his presence with a frankness which, if 
attempted in a language which the visitor 
understood, might result in unpleasantness. 

Because all education is in English, the 
dialect, notwithstanding the tenacity with 
which the people cling to it, suffers from 
the inroads of the English. For instance, 
in dealing with financial matters, in adding, 
subtracting, multiplying and dividing, the 
Pennsylvania German is compelled to re- 
sort to English, for that is the only kind 
of arithmetic he knows. The language of 
the country banks, therefore, becomes an 
extraordinary mixture, numerical quanti- 
ties and banking terms being expressed in 
English amidst a setting of Pennsylvania 
German. Here is an illustration: The 
man who wants to have a check for $23.75 
cashed expresses his inquiry in this form, 
which is neither English nor German: 
“Kennsht du mir en Check casha fir 
twenty-three dollars und __ seventy-five 
cents ?” 

It cannot be said that these people cling 
to German because of any present preju- 
dice against English. The German seems to 
survive because the Teutonic tendency to 
adhere to old-time customs has had full 
sway for nearly two centuries in those dis- 
tricts where the Germans constitute almost 
the entire population. 

When the original German settlers came 
to Pennsylvania, soon after William Penn 
had founded the province, they formed 
communities of their own in the region 
now included within the counties of 
Bucks, Berks, Montgomery, Lehigh, 
Northampton, Lancaster, Lebanon, Dau- 
phin, Snyder and York. They had little 
intercourse with the English settlers, and 
hence did not find it necessary to learn 
their language. ‘They established German 
schools in connection with their churches, 
and resisted efforts to open English 
schools, believing that the innovation 
threatened their religion. So, from father 
to son, from mother to daughter, they 
transmitted the German. 


3y far the larger part of the early Ger- 
man settlers came from the Palatinate and 
the Rhine region. Their speech originally 
was the imperfect German of the peas- 
antry of those districts. In the course of 
time the several German dialects of the 
immigrants were merged into one, and into 
this consolidated dialect English words 
made their way. Thus the speech now 
known as Pennsylvania German origi- 
nated. 

When the man born and bred among 
people who speak this dialect undertakes 
to use English, it is only natural that in 
translating German idioms he should com- 
mit blunders that seem ridiculous to those 
who have no knowledge of German. He 
will say “The sugar is all,” when he means 
it is all gone. He will insist upon placing 
an unnecessary “once” or “yet” at the end 
of a sentence. He will say that he wants 
to buy “such a hat,” when he means “one 
of those hats,” and then when he has 
bought it his friends will say “he is proud 
with his new hat, but he'll be tired of it 
until Christmas yet.” 

Moreover, he is painfully aware of his 
defects and wants his children to be better 
equipped than he is. So he strives to pro- 
vide good public schools, and is liberal in 
his contributions toward the cducational 
institutions of his religious denomination. 
Muhlenberg College, Allentown; Franklin - 
and Marshall College, Lancaster; Susque- 
hanna University, Selinsgrove; Lebanon 
Valley College, Annville ; Albright College, 
Myerstown; Pennsylvania College, Get- 
tysburg; Ursinus College, Collegeville ; 
Juniata College, Huntingdon; Perkiomen 
Seminary, Pennsburg; and the State Nor- 
mal Schools at Kutztown and Millersville, 
are supported almost solely by the Penn- 
sylvania Germans. 

Nearly all the Pennsylvania German 
towns have commodious public school 
buildings, and high schools are being 
established in many of the rural districts. 
Though the school boards conduct their 
deliberations in Pennsylvania German, 
the rule is generally enforced that the 
children must not speak Pennsylvania 
German upon the school grounds. 

And yet, in spite of these precautions, 
the chances are that as soon as the children 
leave the school grounds they will begin 
to talk in Pennsylvania German. In such 
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circumstances it is no wonder that the 
effort to teach English grammar, literature, 
composition and rhetoric in the Pennsyl- 
vania German districts involves a huge 
task for the instructor. 

At a spelling-bee in one of the small 
Pennsylvania German towns a _ pedagog 
not to the manner born, who was “giving 
out” the words, came to “mortgage.” The 
spellers stared, seeming not to understand. 

“Mortgage,” repeated the teacher. 

Again no one would attempt to spell the 
word. 

The county superintendent, who was 
present, surmised the cause of the diffi- 
culty. He announced the word, but pro- 
nounced it “morgitch.” 

Immediately the eyes of the contestants 
brightened, and the word was spelled cor- 
rectly at the first attempt. 

A few minutes later the word “choose” 
was announced, and this was the way it 
was spelled: “J-e-w-s.” 

The long domination of this dialect 
forms a terrible handicap even for the 
brightest pupils among the Pennsylvania 
Germans. Its earmarks crop out fre- 
quently in the cases of some of the fore- 
most educators of the State. It can 
readily be credited that there was a founda- 
tion of truth in the anecdote told about 
Governor Joseph Ritner and the office 
' seeker from Center County. Governor 
Ritner was a typical Pennsylvania German, 
and this particular Center County man had 
haunted the State Capitol for some months 
after the governor’s inauguration in the 
effort to obtain a place. Finally one day 
he had another interview with the chief 
executive. After listening patiently, Gov- 
ernor Ritner explained: “Now, you're 
from Center County. Well, I’m taking up 
the counties alphabetically. Pretty soon 
I'll get to ‘S,’ and then your case will be 
attended to.” 

The churches of the Pennsylvania Ger- 
mans play an important part in preserving 
their dialect. Every effort ever made to 
introduce English or to use it more exten- 
sively in the services has given rise to the 
hottest kind of wrangles. The clergy, as a 
rule, want to make English the predomi- 
nant language, but their flocks object. 
The usual custom in the rura! congrega- 
tions now is to have German services in 
the morning and English services in the 











evening. In the Lutheran and Reformed 
Churches, to which the larger part of the 
Pennsylvania Germans belong, the pastors, 
being college trained, employ pure German 
in their services, although occasionally bits 
of the dialect crop out in the sermons. 
These churches also use the old chorales 
of Germany, but in the singing it is appar- 
ent that in spite of the fact that the con- 
gregation demands German services, the 
number who can read the German of the 
hymnbooks is rather limited. It is safe to 
say that less than half of those who daily 
speak Pennsylvania German are able to 
read pure German. 

Besides the Lutheran and Reformed ad- 
herents, there are among the Pennsylvania 
Germans many members of the “plain 
sects,’ Dunkers, Mennonites, Schwenk- 
felders and the like, and also the members 
of the two branches of the Evangelical 
Church, which is similar to the Methodist 
Episcopal. In the services of all these 
denominations, Pennsylvania German is 
the prevailing speech. 

The Pennsylvania German dialect is also 
a factor that must be considered in poli- 
tics, for in many counties the candidate 
not conversant with it is likely to make an 
unsuccessful canvass. In the last judicial 
campaign in Lehigh County, the two prin- 
cipal newspapers in Allentown took up the 
issue as to whether or not former Judge 
Harvey, the Democratic candidate, could 
speak Pennsylvania German, and the Re- 
publican organ accused the Democratic 
newspaper of resorting to falsehood by 
attempting to create the impression that the 
candidate in question spoke and understood 
the popular dialect. Alluding to the can- 
didate, the Republican organ continued: 


Of course it is not his fault that he was born 
of English parents in the Pennsylvania German 
county of Bucks, but he came to Allentown 
when a young man and here he made a vast 
fortune in the law business. He began his resi- 
dence in Allentown in the prime of his youth, 
and nine hundred and ninety-nine people out of 
a thousand would by this time, under the same 
conditions, have acquired as complete a knowl- 
edge of the Pennsylvania German language as 
the most fluent native of Lehigh. Mr. Harvey, 
however, chose ‘to look down upon the so-called 
Pennsylvania Dutch, and the result is that to- 
day he can speak and understand very little 
more of the dialect of our people than he did 
nearly forty years ago. The question 
whether the judicial candidate can or cannot 


(Concluded on tage 904) 
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‘*Auchinbreck,’’ Wearton, Ontario 
Where W. W. Campbell spent his childhood 


William Wilfred Campbell 


A Scotch-Canadian Poet 


By Frank Yeigh 


ILLIAM WILFRED 
CAMPBELL, the well- 
known poet and novelist of 
Canada, was born in Berlin, 
Ontario, in 1861, but his 

boyhood days were spent in the lake 
region of his native land, a locality that 
made its appeal to a nature keenly respon- 
sive to the world of the open air. 
Educated at the University of Toronto 
and at Cambridge, Massachusetts, Mr. 
Campbell was later ordained as a clergy- 
man of the Church of England, filling 
rectorial positions for some six years, 


when the pulpit was exchanged for the 
Civil Service at Ottawa. 

Mr. Campbell’s literary work of over 
twenty years, since the issuance of his first 
volume of verse in 1889, has won for him 
not only extended fame and entrance into 
the high-class periodicals of two conti- 
nents, but two specific honors: that of 
Fellow of the Royal Society of Canada, 
to which he was elected in 1893, and the 
LL.D. degree, conferred by Aberdeen 
University in 1906. 

Dr. Campbell, as he is therefore entitled 
to be called, is primarily a poet, the vol- 
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umes from his pen being thus far Lake 
Lyrics (1889), The Dread Voyage (1893), 
Mordred and Hildebrand, The Brocken- 
fiend (1895), Beyond the Hills of Dreams 
(1899), Collected Poems (1905), Sagas of 
Vaster Britain (1905), and two later 
dramas, Morning and Robespierre. 

Their author has revealed a power of 
melody production not inaptly comparable 
to Shelley or Swinburne, a marked origi- 
vality and a rare facility of expression 





















William Wilfred Campbell 


being found in many of his compositions. 
His earlier poems are full of Nature, just 
as his Nature poetry is deeply human. 
His attitude toward Nature is that of a 
child wanting to know; that of a dreamer 
daring to dream. His mind must have 
been filled as a youth with the beauty and 
sublimity of the Canadian landscape—of 
river and lake and ocean and silent forest 
ways. “He has felt the spell of the five 
great inland lakes”; and the surge and 
swing of the sea, heard in England’s 
greatest singers, are alike heard in the 
lakeland lyrics of this Canadian songster. 

The poem “Manitou,” in which the 
author treats of an Indian legend con- 
cerning an island of that name in Lake 
Huron, has been compared by one critic 
to Swinburne’s “Forsaken Garden,” as his 
elegiac poem on the late Archibald Lamp- 
man, with its tender, wistful tone, has been 
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likened to “Lycidas.” In “Manitou” the 
author exhibits the fine sense of structure 
and color that marks all his Nature 
verses, for in it he has succeeded in cap- 
turing the elusive and _ ever-changing 
moods and hues of the vast water stretches 
of the West: 


Girdled by Huron’s throbbing and thunder 
Out on the drift and lift of its blue, 

Walled by mists from the world asunder, 

Far from all hate and passion and wonder, 
Lieth the Isle of the Manitou. 


Year by year the ages onward 
Drift, but it lieth out here alone, 
Earthward the mists, and the earth-mists sun- 
ward, 
Starward the days, and the nights bloom dawn- 
ward, 
Whisper the forests, the beaches make moan. 


Far from the world and its passions fleeting, 
"Neath quiet of noonday and stillness of star, 
Shore unto shore each sendeth greeting, 
Where the only woe is the surf’s wild beating 
That throbs from the maddened lake afar. 


The Lake Lyrics are a series of pictures 
drawn from visual Nature, betraying a 
rare sensitiveness in the use of language 
and a sympathetic interpretation of Na- 
ture’s deepest moods. And yet the poet is 
not content with mere descriptive exposi- 
tion, but always and ever seeks to express 
the emotions and thoughts that deal with 
the meaning of life and the mystery of 
death—the two mighty themes that are 
uppermost in his mind. The frozen land- 
scapes of the limitless North suggest, as 
the oft-recurring theme of winter does, 
that Death and Life go hand in hand, the 
meaning of one being explanatory of the 
other. ‘The poet has been charged with 
being a confirmed pessimist, but he would 
make reply to the charge that if his minor 
chords suggest pessimism, it is a pessimism 
that faces the facts of life with a courage 
that a true poet dare not evade. 

In the poem to “Mighty Death: Con- 
cerning Robert Browning,” a verse runs: 
Great Warder of these mists forever yawning, 

And whence no soul returns that wanders 

through 
Into some muffled midnight or white dawning, 
Into strange peace no love hath proven true, 
Whom we know now no more than Homer 
knew, 
Or Plato’s master ere the hemlock drink 


Charmed his great soul across thy shadowed 
brink. 
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The same feeling for the sublime comes 
out in his poem on “Winter”: 


Wide is the arch of the night, blue spangled 
with fire, 
From wizened edge to edge of the shrivelled- 
up earth, 
Where the chords of the dark are as tense as 
the strings of a lyre 
oe by the fingers of silence ere sound had 
irth, 
With far-off alien echoes of mourning and 
mirth, 
That reach the tuned ear of the spirit, beaten 
upon 
By the soundless tides of the wonder and glory 
of dawn. 


“After all, the real root of all poetry is 
in the human heart,” the author has writ- 
ten in one of his introductions. “It is 
man the hoper, man the dreamer, the 
eternal child of light and despair, whose 
ideals and desires are ever a lifetime ahead 
of his greatest accomplishments.” 

It was thus inevitable that with the 
growing powers of expression and deeper 
experience of the passing years, the writer 
of Lake Lyrics should seek to strike an 
even higher and deeper note. The songs 
of the lakes are the songs of his youth, 
while the songs of life, of nationhood and 
race imperialism, are the sermon-songs of 
his maturity. The unanswered problems 
of human destiny never leave him alone; 
the mystery of existence ever challenges 
his thought; the future of his country and 
empire ever demands a vision. 

Thus we have his “Elemental and 
Human Verse” to which he gives first 
place in his collected poems. “Lines on 
a Skeleton” will be regarded as one of the 
writer’s noblest achievements, for in it he 
has united profound thought and lofty 
imagination : 


This was the mightiest house that God e’er 
made, 

This roofless mansion of the incorruptible. 

These joists and bastions once bore walls as 
fair 

As Solomon’s palace of white ivory. 

Here majesty and love and beauty dwelt, 

Shakespeare’s wit from these lorn walls looked 
down. 

Sadness like the autumn made it bare, 

Passion like a tempest shook its base. 

And joy filled all its halls with ecstasy. 


“The Mother” still stands as in some 
respects Campbell’s poetic masterpiece. 
Haunted with a sense of the weird, the 
imagery exercises a strange spell over the 
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mind. The composition first appeared in 
a New York magazine in 1891, and was 
at once recognized as a new flight in song 
and as an utterance of genius, for “in it 


‘ throbs the majesty of human pain and pas- 


sion.” Many capable critics pronounced it 
one of the remarkable compositions of the 
decade. It is the work of a poet of imagi- 
nation, with chains of phantasy touched 
with a mystery of beauty and a depth of 
suggestion that make it impossible to be 
forgotten. It is a treat to hear the author 
recite this poem, as he gives the lines 
their full complement of sympathy and 
emphasis. 

Dr. Campbell has, moreover, shown a 
decided taste for poetic drama, Mordred 
and Hildebrand being his chief work in 
this department of letters. “My dreams 
are full of my ideas about life,” the author 
writes, and he might have added that all 
his work, whether in verse or prose, is 
filled with the same type of ideas. His 
dramatic work has not thus far lent itself 
to stage presentation. It is possibly too 
subjective for such treatment, especially 
in the strong and remorseless grip of 
Mordred, which, as one has expressed it, 
is “over grim for the public taste.” This 
type of composition is a favorite with Dr. 
Campbell, and a new volume of dramatic 
poetry from his pen has lately issued from 
the press. 

More recently our author has essayed 
the réle of a novelist, with Jan of the 
Orcades. In this tale he has written a real 
story, founded on fact, re-creating the pas- 
sions and characteristics of the period of 
King Robert the Second. It is a stirring 
romance of the highest order, and, as the 
first important historical Scottish tale by 
a colonial writer, has merited strong words 
of praise from the British press. Other 
recent novels by Dr. Campbell deal with 
the early nineteenth century periods of 
Canadian history, a field of fiction that is 
rich in possibilities. 

If further evidence were needed of Dr. 
Campbell's diversity of literary gifts, it 
would be afforded in his new book 
Canada, illustrated in colors from the 
paintings of Canadian life and scenery by 
T. Mower Martin, a Canadian artist. Dr. 
Campbell’s avowed purpose in this volume 
was to place the beauty of his native land 
and the strong characteristics of his 
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fellow countrymen as truly as possible 
before the outside world; and while the 
book is marred by occasional errors, the 
result perchance of too hasty work, he has 
worthily matched the work of the illus- 
trator with the eloquently descriptive 
letterpress, in which the admiration of 
the writer for the Dominion is set forth 
in highly readable prose. 

Reference should be made to the patri- 
otic poems of this son of Canada, which 
ring with all the passion of Celtic ardor. 
In “England and Scotland” and “The 
World-Mother” there is a note that stirs 
the pulses like a bugle call. He is pre- 
eminently a poet of empire, a theme on 
which he often speaks before University 
and Canadian Club gatherings, for the 
subject of our sketch is ever a preacher 
of national and civic righteousness, hold- 
ing a high ideal of national life for his 
fellow citizens, most jealous of his coun- 
try’s honor. 


A people for high dreaming meant, 
But damned by too much government 


is the very outspoken manner in which 
this fearless thinker expresses himself. 
The London “Standard” complimented 
him on “striking a resonant and convin- 
cing note in matters affecting our common 
citizenship.” 

Dr. Campbell is also making for himself 
a mame as an essayist and critic. In a 
recent issue of the “Canadian Magazine” 
he deals with the subject of the drama. 
Shakespeare and Scott seem to him to 
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possess that golden mean of perfect 
sanity which dominates and governs the 
master artist in literature, in contrast with 
Bernard Shaw, “whose whole répertoire 
of philosophy is made up of a bundle of 
clever aphorisms which blossom in a flip- 
pancy which in him has taken the place of 
humor, and which have their foundation 
and end in shallow cynicism.” The essay- 
ist fears that the present general decadence 
of the intellectual life and falling off in 
ideals should make us consider where we 
are drifting socially and ethically. Insin- 
cerity, in his opinion, is the primal cause 
of decline in the drama, literature or 
religion. 

And sincerity is the keynote of this poet, 
who, while he often challenges discussion, 
has, in the fullest sense, the courage of 
his convictions. In a letter to the writer, 
Dr. Campbell says: “If a man is sincere 
and tries to get to the bottom of things, in 
short, to be elemental, it becomes in time 
a great solace and pleasure. One finds 
something which does not change, which is 
ever the same, like the Eternal Hills and 
the vast spaces. I think that, after all, this 
is the real way to get close to God.” 

Such is the viewpoint of this sweet 
and strong singer of Canada, this ele- 
mental thinker, to quote his own favorite 
term, who, while painting pictures of ex- 
ternal nature, struggles with the inner 
problems of the human soul: one who, as 
an interpreter of life, rings out a strong 
message to life and to the highest and 
noblest in man. 





The Typewriter and Literature 
By Alwin West 


T seems scarcely to have been re- 
marked that the typewriter has a use 
for readers as well as for writers of 
literature. The publishers who used 
to puzzle over the intricacies of a 

famous author’s caligraphy have now an 
unobstructed pleasure in perusing the 
clearly printed sheets fresh from the type- 
writing machine. ‘The author himself 
enjoys a luxury in turning out such copy, 
and may even find comfort in composing 
on the machine. Is the reader alone, for 
whom author and publisher put forth 
their best efforts, to gain nothing from the 
popular use of the typewriter? 

If the reader is one to whom ephemeral 
literature, and no other sort, makes suc- 
cessful appeal, there is nothing for him in 
the typewriter. Books of the sentimentally 
flaccid, the flimsy-fashionable, or the 
luridly exciting sort cannot be too hur- 
riedly run through. One book of this 
sort shoves another quickly out of place, 
and is forgotten by the insatiable reader 
as soon as it is slipped back to its shelf. 

A book whose theme has dignity and 
weight, whose style has grace and charm, 
or whose form and scheme are well pro- 
portioned and workmanlike—a book with 
any of these recommendations is worthy to 
be carefully read and admiringly lingered 
over. Such a book may well bring the 
typewriter into play for one who reads be- 
cause he loves to read. 

No one who has not tried the typewriter 
as an aid to reading can imagine how its 
use keeps the interest alert and excites 
appreciation of well-wrought passages. 
After reading steadily for an hour, one 
will find a change of posture to the type- 
writing machine quite welcome. Take up 
the story or the essay at the point where 
the reading was interrupted and begin 
copying it on the typewriter. It is delight- 
ful to feel the composition growing under 
the fingers with the perfect finish of the 
author’s ultimate touch, and to note the 
happy turns of phrases and inspirations 
of style which might escape one who reads 
on until a state of dozy inattention is 
reached. 


The practice of acquiring what a book 
has to give by a verbatim copying of it on 
the typewriter, works especially well in 
the case of a book which ought to be read, 
and which yet has no lightsome attrac- 
tiveness to carry the reader along. The 
exercise on the machine will keep the 
attention running on from point to point, 
when, in quiet reading, one might but 
vaguely survey the page. he copying 
method also works well when one merely 
dips into a book for the purpose of tasting 
an author’s style. Any one with a strong 
relish for style will enjoy copying a dozen 
pages of Macaulay’s History one day, a 
good section of Henry James’ Portraits 
of Places another day, and, at other times, 
selections from Ben Jonson’s Discoveries, 
Bacon’s Essays, or Addison’s Spectator. 

A half-hour or an hour spent every day 
in copying books on the typewriter will 
give one an acquaintance of wide range 
with the best English writings. The profit 
of such exercise is, of course, twofold, 
since it makes for expertness on the type- 
writer at the same time that it familiarizes 
the worthy models of literature. 

The suggestion that the typewriter be 
thus used as an aid to reading is made, not 
only for the purpose of adding a new lux- 
ury to study, or furnishing a pleasant 
recreation for leisure moments, but also 
with the idea that it may facilitate the 
popular diffusion of literature. It has 
been contended that the increasing use of 
the typewriting machine will by and by 
make it necessary to teach typewriting in 
the schools as writing is taught there now. 
If ever the schools should adopt typewrit- 
ing as a part of daily classroom work, 
would it not be possible to combine the 
manual practice with the study of English 
literature somewhat in the manner which 
has been indicated? At any rate, if the 
typewriter should become as common a 
piece of household furniture as _ the 
sewing-machine now is, the growing chil- 
dren of the household will naturally be 
ambitious to gain skill at typewriting, and 
will demand that copies be set them. What 
a splendid opportunity, then, for the par- 
ents to put before the child the best that 
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has been written. Though the child may 
strive only to produce a perfect copy, he 
will at the same time unconsciously learn 
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something of English style and thought. 
The foundation of literary enjoyment and 
appreciation will be well laid. 


Authorship and Self-Respect 


By Jane Boulden 


MONG the arts and crafts there 
is a new movement by which 
artists are no longer wholly 
subjected to the uncertain 
chance that usually waits on 

talent; but they have a suite of rooms 
where specimens of their work may be 
examined and purchased, if desired. Every 
piece of workmanship displayed bears a 
stamp of approval from the Arts and 
Crafts Society. 

How happy would it be if writers of 
ability had such a bureau, where their writ- 
ten articles could be examined, instead of 
going forth to all editorial doors! Imagine 
the proud position of the writer who had 
merely to send a list of subjects to various 
editors, and inform them that the articles 
were on view, and that if the editor wanted 
anything he could send up a man! 

While writers are experimenting, or if 
they have no real talent, the old way serves 
very well. It rids the world of many a 
useless ambition and conceit; it helps to 
put back into their places people who were 
never meant to be writers. It even serves 
to strengthen the tenacity of purpose neces- 
sary to the development of actual talent. 
When, however, a writer has reason to 
know that his work has value (a sufficient 
number of editorial judges having passed 
favorable verdicts upon it), would it not 
be fortunate if, in some way, he could be 
relieved of offering good things in many 
places, where, for one reason or another, 
they cannot be accepted? Yet no such 
system at the present day presents itself 
for the convenience of writers, and is it 
not possible that editors also might find 
relief and satisfaction in some new method 
of obtaining contributions? 

The present order of things is irksome 
to editors and authors alike. Yet writers 
have proved that they at least desire only 
fairness, and no charity. Some one tells 
of a philanthropist who established a 
Home, very fine and complete, “for unap- 


preciated and needy folk in literary and 
other high professions.” At latest accounts, 
its rooms of ease and comfort, its offices 
of spaciousness and convenience, stood 
empty: no “literary or other high profes- 
sional folk” had appeared to claim its 
privileges. Perhaps there are no “unappre- 
ciated or needy literary folk.” Or can it 
be that they are proud? Yet, the present 
system between editors and writers does 
not foster pride in writers. 

If this system by which written articles 
get to the public concerned only the young, 
the inexperienced, or the unknown, the 
whole situation would be different. All 
writers, excepting the few most pinnacled, 
have continually to keep up the practice of 
submitting manuscripts here and there, 
and of having them accepted or rejected, 
as chance may determine. 

Said a writer whose success had been 
far above the average: “If I could be 
relieved of the uncertainty and the sense 
of gambling in it all, I should be willing to 
accept less and I could do better work.” 
Said the veteran author to whom she 
spoke, and whose name through a long 
lifetime has been on every tongue: “If 
you get free of that uncertainty, you will 
do better than I have ever done or ever 
hope to do. I have always been on the 
edge of suspense and always expect to be.” 
Said another, neither so young as the first 
nor so old as the second: “I used to think 
there would be a time when I could be 
certain of things, but that time has never 
come. I write what I have to say and send 
it about. If it comes back, I no longer 
care so much; I know it is nothing against 
the article, necessarily, for it to be re- 
turned. I simply pack it off again. I 
have found that I must do so to the end 
of time; that the day of certainty will 
never come.” The last speaker, one of 
the most successful writers of the present 
day—both in a financial and a popular 
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sense—is thus subjected, as are countless the more do authors crave an order of 
others, to the same old system of knock- things which will insure their self-respect. 
ings, with admittances or dismissals. No doubt the present arrangement is 
The element of uncertainty is very evi- rooted in present conditions, and will per- 
dently not a thing to be eliminated. All sist as long as the conditions persist. 


Assisi 

and By Clarence Stratton 
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ffices T i shadows march across the Umbrian plain; 
— . The dull green olive trees are gently stirred ; 
a a The Apennines with pearl-gray mists are blurred; 
ppre- The milk-white oxen up the roadways strain. 
- The Tesio’s stream shows blue, then glints again. 

does I feel the solitude the saint preferred, 

; The holy calm; thro’ long hours I have heard 
204 No sound except the birds amid the grain. 
' ro On up the gentle slopes I let my eyes 
cled, With loving looks traverse the road I know 
ce of S. Francis humbly walked. I see, below 
here, 
cted, The castle strong in light against the skies, 

The pink and yellow band, the town, that now 

re Hangs like a garland ’round the mountain’s brow. 
1 be 
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will OU call that rocky pile S. Francis? No. 

tard Not all those square-hewn lofty vaults that rise 
flog: Sheer from the slope above the plain that lies 
first And chants the happy strain that swells below 
hink To greet the morning, nor the churches, tho’ 
d be Giotto colored there the life that cries: 
ever “No earthly thing endures; the body dies; 

send The joys of heaven the spirit alone may know.” 
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ainst You call that gorgeous shell S. Francis? Nay. 
“ Far south where dashed a savage mountain stream 
| ind Five rock-walled cells upon the hill that gives 

will No shelter from the snow, cold night, parched day ; 
e of But solitude wherein a soul may dream 
2sent And grow. And here the humble saint still lives. 
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speak the Pennsylvania German is a vital issue 
in this campaign, and it in no way reflects upon 
the intelligence of any public man to be able to 
do business in a language that has been spoken 
from the earliest history of the country. On 
the other hand, it is important that the man who 
sits upon the Bench to administer justice with 
an even hand shall be conversant with the dialect 
of a large majority of the people, and which 
does not always admit of strict interpretation. 


This argument seemed effective, for, in 
spite of the fact that Lehigh County is 
normally Democratic, Mr. Harvey was 
defeated. 

Upon at least one memorable occasion 
the dialect of the Pennsylvania Germans 
was heard in the halls of Congress. Ner 
Middleswarth was a Snyder County 
statesman who was sent to the thirty-third 
Congress. One day an erudite colleague 
delivered an address which was so replete 
with classical quotations in Latin and 
Greek that it disgusted Congressman Mid- 
dleswarth ; and when the orator had closed 
his speech, the Snyder County representa- 
tive jumped to his feet and started a vig- 
orous harangue in Pennsylvania German. 
With considerable difficulty, the Speaker 
succeeded in checking Mr. Middleswarth, 
declaring him out of order. Mr. Middles- 
warth apologized, and explained that he 
merely wanted to show that the other 
speaker was not the only man in the House 
who could speak more than one lan- 
guage. 

Although the Pennsylvania Germans 
have but recently become subjects for the 
writers of fiction in English, they have 
long had a literature of their own. This, 
it is true, is rather restricted ; for Pennsyl- 
vania German, being primarily an oral 
dialect, has no established orthography, 
and therefore offers much difficulty to 
writers. Some Pennsylvania German 
authors spell according to the German 
sound of the letters, while others attempt 
to follow the English rules. 


Many newspapers in the Pennsylvania 
German country print syndicated weekly 
humorous letters in the dialect. The 
originator of this form of literature was 
Edward H. Rauch, a Mauch Chunk news- 
paperman who died in 1902. For a score 
of years or longer, over the nom de plume 
“Pit Schwefelbrenner,” he wrote a weekly 
column of Pennsylvania German that 
amused thousands of readers. One of his 
most interesting attempts was the transla- 
tion of a portion of Shakespeare’s writings 
into Pennsylvania German. Mr. Rauch’s 
version of the remarks of the ghost in 
Hamlet is as follows: 


Ich bin dein dawdy si shpook; 

G’sentenced for a tzeit long rumm laufa nauchts, 

Un im dawg fesht stecka im fire 

Bis de schlechty saucha os ich gadu hob in 
meina noddoor’s dawga 

Ous gabrenn’d un ous g’loxeerd sin. 

Awer ich darraf der now net sawga 

Wass de secrets fun mein g’fengniss sin. 

Ich kent der’n shtory derfu fertzalla 

So os ’s geringshta wardt 

Deer di sale uf reisa dait; di yoong’s bloot kalt 
freera ; 

Die tzwae awga ous ’m kup rous gooka maucha 
we fireiche shtarna, 

Un di hohr uf ’m kup grawd nuf shtella 

We dicky, shteify si-parshta. 

Several Pennsylvania German poets 
have produced verses that are consider- 
ably above the ordinary. Of these the 
foremost and earliest was the Rev. Henry 
Harbaugh, a clergyman of the Reformed 
Church, whose poem, “Das Alte Schulhaus 
on der Krick” has become a classic in 
Pennsylvania German literature. 

The late Lee L. Grumbine, of Lebanon, 
also employed the dialect effectively in 
prose and verse. Others who have written 
extensively in Pennsylvania German are 
Daniel Miller, of Reading; Henry L. 
Fisher, of York; C. S. Ziegler, of Easton; 
the Rev. Dr. A. R. Horne, of Allentown ; 
H. S. Schuler, of Allentown; Miss Rachel 
Bahn, of York County; E. M. Eberman, 
of Bethlehem, and Colonel Thomas Zim- 
merman, of Reading. 
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By I. BR. Miller, B B. 


AN MACLAREN said once on his 
return home from America, when 
asked what was the greatest thing 
he had seen in this country: “The 
Sunday school.” There is no ques- 

tion of the truth of this statement. The 
strides made by the Sunday school in 
recent years are the most wonderful in 
its history. Men used to laugh at it and 
make sport of those who were engaged 
in it. But nobody laughs at it now. The 
Sunday school has come into tremendous 
power and efficiency. It has much yet to 
win before it reaches perfection in its 
work, but it has done marvelous things, 
and to-day occupies a place of vast influ- 
ence in the Church. Thirty Years at the 
Superintendent's Desk, by J. R. Pepper, 
is not meant to be a history of the Sunday 
school, but only a presentation of the chief 
functions of the school and the duties of 
its prime administrative officer. Mr. 
Pepper speaks of the “nots” of the 
Sunday school, and the “should haves” 
and “should not haves” of the superin- 
tendent. He talks about ruts, gives a 
patent for killing a school, and makes 
many valuable suggestions for superin- 
tendents. (Fleming H. Revell Company.) 


x *x * 


There must be a good many people who 
care to buy sermons, or publishers would 
not continue to send out so many sermonic 
volumes every year. Some sermons at 
least must be worth printing. The Year 
of Grace—Trinity to Advent, by George 
Hodges, Dean of the Episcopal Theologi- 
cal School, Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
contains a series of sermons which will be 


particularly interesting to members of the 
Episcopal Church. They will be enjoyed, 
too, by members of other denominations. 
Dean Hodges has a bright way of putting 
his teachings. Even sermons may be made 
“interesting,” and if they are not, they will 
not be listened to with avidity, however 
pious they may be. Dean Hodges under- 
stands the art of making his preaching 
interesting. (Thomas Whittaker.) 


* * * 


In The Credentials of the Church, Dr. 
Lyman P. Powell sends a message “to the 
thousand in the Church who without 
capitulation of essentials would draw 
into the Church all sorts and conditions of 
men.” The titles of the little chapters are, 
“The Charm of the Church,” “The 
Church’s History,” “The Church’s Creed,” 
“The Prayer Book.” (Thomas Whit- 


taker.) 
* * * 


Modern Sermons by World Scholars is 
a somewhat ambitious effort. The pub- 
lishers announce that “The aim in pre- 
paring this work has been to provide in 
sermonic form a diversified representative 
and scholarly presentation of the everlast- 
ing truths of the Gospel; to make a verita- 
ble college in the science of homiletics, so 
far as such a work can meet this func- 
tion.” There are ten volumes, and in 
them there are one hundred and seven 
sermons, all by living men belonging to 
different parts of the world and to dif- 
ferent denominations. Most of the authors 
have been in the active ministry, but many 
are now identified with seminaries or hold 
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official positions in their respective denom- furnishes quite a treasury of preaching, 
inations. These sermons are therefore which will be welcomed by many people. 
fresh and up-to-date. The set of volumes (Funk & Wagnalls Company. ) 


The Katy-Did 


By H. Percival Allen 


INY sprite or voice of eve, 

Hidden where the moonbeams weave 
In among the shadows’ woof, 

Giving of yourself no proof 
Save your voice, compelling Night, 
To echo, your first proselyte. 
Prisoned in your leafy tower 
There to spend the vigiled hour, 
While untamed your voice is crying— 
Still undaunted, undenying— 
Forth the truth that you would say 
From the eve to break of day. 
In your dark cell in the wood 
Unrelenting you have stood, 
Crying thus while spirit-riven, 
Nightly has your small cry striven 
With the darkness and the shadow 
That has crept from wood to meadow, 
Dauntless have you flung, undying, 
Far your truth, on it relying 
To redeem your sturdy message 
From too soon a dying passage. 
Would that in a greater measure 
I like you could find my pleasure, 
Undismayed and not despairing, 
Confident, the truth declaring, 
Though the clouds of night were drifting. 
So could I, if voice uplifting, 
By the strength of my persisting 
Conquer by a just insisting. 





O those who enjoy a novel 
dealing psychologically with 
the primary impulses of hu- 
manity a new book by Henryk 
Sienkiewicz is welcomed as a 

pleasing literary event. Probably no other 
writer to-day has quite so thorough an 
understanding of human passions and vir- 
tues as this distinguished Polish novelist, 
and certainly no one is more skilful in 
painting them to the reader’s eye. Sien- 
kiewicz dissects the human soul scientific- 
ally. Every impulse, every temptation is 
cleverly analyzed, so that one seems to 
be following the heart-throbs of each 
character rather than reading a novel for 
passing amusement. 

Whirlpools deals with modern Poland. 
Its principal characters are of the nobility. 
The discontented peasantry under Social- 
istic influence form the background against 
which the chief actors play their parts. 
It is the Socialist element, however, that 
causes the tragic death of the beautiful 
young violinist, one of the most attractive 
types of talented modern girlhood which 
has been presented in fiction. 

Taken as a whole, the story is neither 
pleasant nor pretty. It has not even a 
happy ending, for Mr. Sienkiewicz does 
not belong to the class of novelists whose 
heroes “marry and live happily ever after- 
wards.” Yet the reader is left with the 
hope that in the future the noble character 
of the heroine will be strong enough to 
develop the nature of the man so that 
happiness for both of them will follow. 

Ladislaus Krzycki, the hero, with the 
loose morality of his type, has, during his 
earlier student days, seduced Hanka 





*Wurripoois, By Henryk Sienkiewicz. Little, 
Brown & Co. 


Whirlpools* 


Sabianka, a very young peasant girl living 
on his uncle’s estate. The occurrence 
vanished entirely from his mind in the 
liaisons which followed. After a number 
of years it is recalled to him by the will 
of his uncle, who leaves a bequest to 
Hanka, in whom he had taken a philan- 
thropic interest. But she and her parents 
have emigrated from Poland and no trace 
of them can be found. 

At this time Pani Krzycki, the mother 
of Ladislaus, is entertaining as guests in 
the house Pani Otocki, a young widow 
whom she greatly desires her son to 
marry; Marynia, the girl violinist; and 
Miss Anney, a friend of the young 
widow, supposed to be an English girl. 

Ladislaus falls desperately in love with 
Miss Anney, and, despite the preference 
of his mother, makes her a proposal of 
marriage. Miss Anney then confesses that 
she is Hanka, whom he had seduced when 
they were yet but children. She had gone 
with her parents to England, where they 
had been employed in a mill owned by a 
charitable rich man named Anney. Upon 
her parents’ death she was taken into her 
employer’s home as a companion to his 
invalid daughter. The daughter died and 
she was formally adopted, receiving her 
adopted father’s name, and at his death 
inheriting his wealth. 

Her love for the man who had seduced 
her had never wavered, and when she 
found herself alone in the world, pos- 
sessed of independent means, she decided 
to return to Poland and meet nim as one 
in his own station of life. Pani Otocki, 
knowing her story, has aided her to the 
extent of having her invited as a guest in 
the Krzycki home. 
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The man’s revulsion of feeiing at the 
revelation is minutely portrayed, but, de- 
spite his sensuality, he has learned to love 
the woman truly, and, once convinced of 
this, Hanka consents to their engagement. 
But the sexual passions of the man are 
not sufficiently under control to compel 
him to treat her with the respect she no 
doubt would easily have exacted had it 
not been for their former relations. So, 
after numerous incidents, which are de- 
scribed with what to many readers will 
doubtless be an unseemly frankness of de- 
tail, she sends him away. 

In spite of his grossness, the char- 
acter of the hero shows up as honorable, 
courageous and generous. The difference 
regarding the treatment due a peasant girl 
and a woman of his own rank is but a part 
of his nature, since it was a difference 
recognized by generations of his ancestors. 
The author leaves the reader with the 
hope that a newborn chivalry toward all 
women will in the end redeem Ladislaus. 

The heroine is greatly to be admired. 
Her beauty, womanly constancy and affec- 
tion are no less to be commended than her 
loyalty to her own self-respect, which she 
places higher than mere happiness. 

The book is clever throughout, with bril- 
liant dialog and poetic description. It is 
a masterpiece of its kind. 


RutH Norcross. 


A Victorious Life* 


The modern idea of the temporariness 
of marriage, and the ease with which di- 
vorces are procured and new marriages 
made, are brought out with nauseating 
effect in A Victorious Life. The chief 
character in this story is a young woman 
named Bertha Henly, an_ illegitimate 
child, who, having little or no moral 
teaching in her early life, grows up to 
regard her own indomitable will as of 
supreme importance. Tricked by an un- 
scrupulous suitor into marriage, she lives 
a miserable life with the man for a few 
years and is then divorced. Shortly after, 
she meets, as she thinks, the “good man” 
she wants to “marry.” Having few objec- 
tions to union under any condition with 
the man she loves, she allies herself to the 





*A Vicrorrous Lire. By Leonora B. Halsted. 
The Metropolitan Press, 
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person in question, who already has a 
wife, albeit an insane one, whom he finally 
divorces. ‘These two individuals, Bertha 
and her affinity, Ethan Carruthers, start- 
ing their life together with such lax ideas 
of morality, very naturally come to grief; 
and when Bertha finds her husband un- 
faithful she leaves him, no doubt planning 
another divorce. ‘This, however, is un- 
necessary, as the gentleman is luckily 
taken out of her way by a pistol-shot. She 
goes through much mental suffering, but 
once more adjusts herself to the new cir- 
cumstances of her life, and one is not sur- 
prised to find her contemplating another 
union. This time she determines to have 
the “full Episcopal ceremony.” (It is 
evident that the author has not been inter- 
ested in the various discussions of the 
Church in question as to marriage and 
divorce!) She seems to have found in 
this third ventuic a “soul’s mate.” They 
go on together for a number of years, 
until, at his suggestion, she becomes a 
“lady clergyman”! Versatility, indeed! 
Who knows, if the author had kept on, 
where this enterprising young person 
would have stopped ? 

We think the book hardly an addition 
to new fiction. One can get pleasure out 
of the thought of a creature rising above 
and dominating the circumstances of her 
life toward good ends; but where will 
power is used in a wrong direction, one 
cannot admire mere force of will. 

It seems as if Pat’s description of 
America, and an owl, on first seeing both, 
might describe this book and “Bertha”— 
“Faith, it’s a quare counthry, and a quare 
burrd.” 


Arms and the Maid* 


The days of the Duke of Monmouth, 
when the followers of the Pretender 
sought to place him on the English throne, 
give a picturesque setting to a touching 
and colorful romance. The hero and hero- 
ine of the tale are married in peculiar cir- 
cumstances, as the result of treachery on 
the part of the heroine’s brother. The man 
loves his newly-made wife, but she detests 
him, and their careers are worked out 
separately, he as a conspirator, she as a 
loyalist, ready almost to betray him, until 





*ARMS AND THE Map. By Rafael Sabatini. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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his bravery wins her heart and she dis- 
covers the mistake she has made in judg- 
ing him. 

In the closing chapters they are united 
and happy. 

The plot is excellently contrived, and all 
the situations are dramatic. The historic 
background is shown with vivid detail, and 
the characters are drawn with a force and 
reality that make for rapid action. 


The Flower of Destiny: Old Days of 
the Serail* 


Asia, Arabia, Turkey, Bosnia, are all 
represented in the pleasing stories of love 
and adventure which make up this prettily 
bound volume. The loves of the harem 
are the chief topic, taken from old legends 
of countries populated by the victorious 
Turk; and heroic sacrifices, subtle treach- 
ery, trickery and devices galore, add to 
the plots, interwoven with vivid descrip- 
tions of the palaces, costumes, jewels, gar- 
dens, dances and diversions of the wives 
and concubines of sultans and princes. 

They seem like modernized fairy tales, 
or transcripts from the Arabian Nights, 
yet are sufficiently original to hold the at- 
tention. It seems odd that recently, once in 
a sonnet, once in a play, once in a poem, 
and now in one of these stories, the ridicu- 
lous picture of a crescent moon rising in 
the east has been written out by the 
authors, proof-read, passed by the editors, 
and permitted by the publishers to get into 
print. It is certainly an argument for the 
fact that the commonest things in Nature 
are practically unknown to many classes 
of people. The moon wotild seem to be 
a sufficiently familiar object to attract a 
little reasonable observation, but I will 
wager that out of one hundred persons 
asked casually if they saw the crescent 
moon rising in the east last evening, most 


would say “yes,” if in reality a crescent 


moon was setting in the west! 

In the story of “The New Moon of 
Islam,” by this author, Margaret Mor- 
decai, the last paragraph illustrates my 
meaning : 


The sun had set, and as Mohammed turned 
his eyes from west to east, a glimmering light 
appeared behind the mountains. As if spell- 





*THE FLower oF Destiny: Oxtp Days oF THE 
Seratt. By Margaret Mordecai. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons. 


bound he gazed, and slowly, slowly, pale as a 
soul ascending into heaven, there rose and glit- 
tered in the summer night, a silver crescent, the 
new moon of Islam! 

Well, of course it didn’t, and never did 
since creation, but, no matter, it sounds 
poetic, anyhow; so, let it rise! 

Cora Linn DANIELS. 


Letters to Sanchia* 


Letters to Sanchia.is not one of the con- 
ventional correspondence novels in which 
the roses and raptures of young love pass 
through the mails, properly stamped, or, 
for the sake of romance, are occasionally 
exchanged in Cupid’s post, usually a 
hollow tree by the brook. The book is not 
so much a piece of fiction as of imagina- 
tion. The six epistles, purporting to be 
from John Maxwell Senhouse to Miss 
Sanchia Percival, have a slight framework, 
not of story, but of explanation. In the 
letters themselves, described on the ampli- 
fied title-page as being written “Upon 
Things as They Are,’ Mr. Maurice Hew- 
lett projects himself into the personality 
of a subtle, intransigeant, faun-like indi- 
vidual and records many diverting, para- 
doxical and probing comments, “On 
Worldly Wisdom,’ “On Pan and the 
Nymphs,” “On Civilization,’ “On the 
Woman’s Art,” etc., with typical flourish- 
ing and flowery phrase. 


A Motleyt 


As a book for traveling or hammock 
reading, this collection of short tales by 
John Galsworthy, reprints from various 
well-known English publications, will com- 
mend itself to the conservative class of 
readers. 

The collection includes only brief 
sketches, few of them with plot enough to 
be classed as short stories. Some of them 
are fragmentary, but their attraction is 
their clever portraiture of human charac- 
ter, making the persons mentioned stand 
out as distinct personalities. The reader 
feels that he is reading of real people 
rather than of the creations of the 
author’s imagination. But, despite this 
fine portraiture, many of the sketches seem 


*Letrers To SANCHIA. By Maurice Hewlett. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

tA Mortey. By John Galsworthy. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
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to lack point, and to leave the reader in 
doubt of the author’s intention. 

There is much pathos, and the book 
throughout breathes a love of Nature that 
is felt in the careful description of rural 
surroundings. 

Altogether, the volume is sweet and 
wholesome, and will please those who are 
seeking for modernized literature after the 
order of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Mosses 
from an Old Manse. 


Dr. Thorne’s Idea* 


This is a novel which will appeal to a 
higher class of readers than most of the 
summer fiction. It presents a_ strange 
psychological problem in the character of 
its hero, Steve Wadsworth, who is indeed 
a remarkable combination of virtue and 
vice, of nobility and baseness. He com- 
mits crimes worthy of a desperate felon, 
and yet exhibits the honor and chivalry of 
a Galahad. 

Dr. Thorne is a clergyman with many 
original ideas. One of them is that of the 
actual presence of Christ. The last chap- 
ter develops this mysticism in a remarkable 
circumstance, beautifully handled. The 
actual appearance of Christ as a human 
personality coming to the aid of the hero 
in desperate straits is indeed a daring 
touch, and perhaps will shock the ultra- 
orthodox churchman, and yet so reverently 
is the subject handled that even the most 
sensitive reader can hardly accuse the 
author of “trifling with sacred things.” 

Aside from its somewhat remarkable 
ending, it is clever, well written, and of an 
intensely interesting plot. 


The Burnt Offeringt 


Mrs. Everard Cotes (Sara Jeannette 
Duncan) displays in this novel, so differ- 
ent from its predecessors, not only her 
versatility, but also a knowledge of East 
Indian affairs which could scarcely have 
been gained except through close observa- 
tion and study. 

As a story, the book concerns itself with 
a bright girl of England’s middle class as 
heroine, although for many readers Rana 





*Dr. Tuorne’s IDEA. By John Ames Mitchell. 
Hodder & Stoughton; George H. Doran Com- 
pany. 

+TuHe Burnt Orrerinc. By Mrs, Everard 
Cotes. The John Lane Company. 


Janaki, who had been educated at Oxford, 
will compel greater interest as an unusual 
personality. Rana’s father was a re- 
former, who believed that social progress 
begins at a man’s own hearthstone; there- 
fore, his daughter, whom Fate had made a 
widow at seven, must marry again. To 
this Rana agreed somewhat unwillingly, 
but declared, with flushing cheeks, that if 
she was to defy the traditions of her race, 
she would be completely Anglicized, and 
would wed in accordance with the desire 
of her heart only. How the girl placed 
her affections upon the wrong man makes 
a part of the story. 

As for Joan Mills, her father was a 
fanatical Socialist who carried her with 
him to India, where he went as a political 
missionary in the interests of his party. 
Joan, too, had her affairs of the heart, but 
it is political affairs that in reality domi- 
nate the book, which, because of its 
author’s genius for depicting local color 
and conditions, is of far more than pass- 
ing interest. 


L’Ombre de L’ Amour* 


Madame Marcelle Tinayre, although 
deeply interested in the psychology of 
religion (as was evidenced by ker master- 
ful exposition of Jansenism in her novel 
La Maison du Péché, some eight years 
back), would probably not resent being 
classed among the Positivists, not to say 
the Freethinkers. Nevertheless, her re- 
cently published novel, L’Ombre de 
L’ Amour, while defending warmly the 
Positivist ideal, portrays the disorder that 
may be engendered and the downright 
havoc that may be wrought, particularly 
in the feminine life and the feminine soul, 
by a too abrupt withdrawal of the props 
and checks of religion. 

The heroine, Denise Cayrol, a robust, 
amiable and virtuous young woman, has 
acted since her mother’s death, which 
occurred in her teens, as housekeeper for 
her father, Etienne Cayrol, an aged coun- 
try doctor in modest circumstances, who is 
so ardent a Positivist that he has in his 
office a bust of Auguste Comte. All Doctor 
Cayrol’s affection is centered in Denise ; she 
is his greatest pride, his idol, his master- 
piece. Filled with remorse after the death 
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of his Christian wife for having so far 
compromised with his innermost convic- 
tions as to allow their child to be educated 
in a convent, he assumes control of the 
mind and soul of the lass and fashions 
them in accordance with his own ideas and 
ideals. He deliberately uproots her Chris- 
tian faith and replaces it by his own serene 
incredulity. Denise, feeling herself indis- 
pensable to her father, because he is poor, 
solitary and misunderstood by his com- 
munity, renounces all thought of marriage, 
and the pair live most happily together. 
After ten or a dozen years of this ideally 
tranquil existence, the doctor takes into 
his home as a patient one Jean Faviéres 
(the godson of his brother-in-law), a 
young man of fine qualities, who is in an 
advanced stage of consumption. The 
immediate care of the sick man naturally 
devolves upon Denise, who tends him as 
faithfully as a mother tends a suffering 
child. And when Jean, profoundly moved 
by her devotion, makes love to his nurse, 
the solicitude of the latter, at first purely 
maternal, is transformed into a sort of 
amorous pity which she mistakes for love. 
In the hope of reviving Jean’s interest 
in life, Denise consents to a_ secret 
engagement ; and later, when she comes to 
realize that there is absolutely no hope for 
him, she surrenders herself completely, in 
order that he may not feel the approach 
of death. The fruit of this insane impru- 
dence, from which Denise would certainly 
have been preserved had she had her lost 
religion to support her, is a puny, diseased 
child, who dies at the end of a few hours, 
and a world of shame and anguish for the 
mother and for her beloved parent. Then, 
after a long period of complete prostra- 
tion, Denise, become the mere shadow of 
her former self, “consents to live—for 
Cayrol.” Pardoned by the latter, who 
recognizes his own share of responsibility 
for their joint afflictions, she “strives to 
fabricate fresh happiness for him out of 
the fragments of their two lives.” 

L’ Ombre de L Amour, of the power, the 
pathos, and the essential purity of which 
the above meagre résumé can convey no 
adequate conception, is a novel of a high 
order. Madame Tinayre was born in the 
Limousin country, in which the scene of 
the novel is laid, and the word pictures she 
paints of this ancient, melancholy and en- 


chanting province of rocks, pellucid waters 
and heather-clad moors (which still has its 
wolf charmers, its sorcerers, its musical 
patois, its quaint superstitions, its sacred 
fountains, its pagan rites, its processions 
imitating the phases of the moon in the 
cycle of the months), display a compre- 
hension and love of the soil and of the 
beings close to the soil little if any inferior 
to that displayed by René Bazin in his 
noble novel of the Vendée, La Terre Qui 
Meurt. Indeed, in her novels of provin- 
cial life (up to the present her best writ- 
ing), Marcelle Tinayre recalls, in more 
respects than one, George Eliot (the 
George Eliot, that is, of Adam Bede, 
Scenes from Clerical Life and Mill on the 
Floss); and except that there is an exas- 
perating absence of verisimilitude in many 
of her male characters, she will bear very 
well a comparison with the great English 
woman novelist. 
ALVAN F. SANBORN. 


A Bluestocking in India* 


This is a volume of vastly entertaining 
and certainly informing letters, written by 
a medical missionary in India to a girl 
friend at home, and telling all about a 
missionary’s work and play and romance. 

The letters begin with one written on 
an Atlantic liner, which is followed by 
others from Paris, Suez, Bombay, Karad, 
Cawnpore, Agra, Mbhableshwar, Simla, 
Shahapur, Venice, and finally New York. 

The letters are never dry; they never 
bore one. The author displays a sprightly 
humor to offset the saddest situation that 
she met with in plague-ridden, spiritually 
blinded India, where she ministered lov- 
ingly to helpless men, women and children, 
healing their bodies, striving to win their 
souls for her Master, and making among 
them many sweet friends and kindly neigh- 
bors, who gratefully responded to her 
treatment as physician and to her gracious- 
ness as a messenger of the Prince of 
Peace. 

There are many interesting and illumi- 
nating pieces of description in the letters. 
Places of historical note are vividly pic- 
tured; there are numerous adventures re- 
counted; while, last and not least, the 
“bluestocking,” her own name for herself 
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—by no means appropriate—meets her 
fate in the form of an English major, who 
saved her life in the wilds of a jungle, and 
who turns up on her homeward-bound 
journey, when ill health has demanded a 
termination of her career in the Orient. 


Simon the Jester* 


Mr. Locke has written another of his 
remarkable character novels in this tale of 
English present-day life, with its social 
complications, its political activities, and its 
various odd specimens of human nature. 

Simon is a gentleman in all that the 
word implies. His difficulty is that he 
possesses a sense of humor decidedly un- 
English. He is a philosopher also, some- 
thing of a stoic, and when his physician 
tells him that he has but six months to 
live, he gallantly sets about making the 
most of his life in those six months. 

A woman, of course, upsets the gen- 
eral trend of things; and one day Simon 
wakes up to find his life saved—largely 
through the instrumentality of a circus 
performer from whose machinations he 
had sought to save his young private sec- 
retary. How this woman—who is not by 
any means so bad as Simon had supposed 
her to be—continues to exercise an influ- 
ence over his life, makes up much of the 
story to the point of the tragedy that 
maims her beautiful face, after she has 
run away from Simon when he desired to 
marry her. 

The remaining chapters deal with her 
recovery and her return to her lover, who 
is in no way disturbed by her disfigure- 
ment, but is quite ready to take her as 
she is. 

The love story is really beautiful and 
inspiring, and the characterization displays 
those touches of creative genius that have 
appeared right along in Mr. Locke’s books. 
The humor of the tale is delightful, being 
of the comprehensive order in which 
laughter melts into tears, and sorrow rises 
to a tremulous joy. 

One of the most interesting characters 
in the book is the little dwarf, who plays 
so important a part in the life of the hero- 
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ine, and who so heroically rises to the 
occasion when he finds that she needs her 
freedom from the man—her first husband 
—who has deceived and bullied and finally 
deserted her. 


Out of the Night* 


A young girl from America, losing her 
way one night in England, whither she has 
come to find an aunt, stumbles upon a 
peculiar situation at an old farmhouse. 
Destiny takes her into the arms of two 
people who are to figure most importantly 
in her life—her future husband, and the 
woman who is trying to entice him and 
who proves to be the long-lost wife of an 
importunate suitor for the girl’s hand. 

The story works out the problems that 
confront a married man who, believing his 
wife dead, wants to marry a younger 
woman; the girl, who, not knowing but 
that the man has a wife living, is still 
tempted to marry him; a young English- 
man, who falls in love with his distant 
cousin, but is afraid to confess his affec- 
tion because of the unpleasantly question- 
able circumstances in which she found him 
on her arrival; and a woman who is sud- 
denly brought face to face with discovery 
on the part of the man she has married 
under false pretenses, and who dies rather 
than undergo the ordeal of exposure. 

The situation, dramatic as it is, has been 
worked out with an absence of heroics. 
The pictures of English country life are 
charming and simple, and the characters 
are free from artificialities and pose. The 
interest centers in the moral questions that 
grow out of the unhappily complicated 
romances of Vernon and Lionel, and Mrs. 
Trent and Jem, questions that are dis- 
cussed fully and carefully, but not 
tediously, through the medium of Father 
Conway and Evelyn Morrison. 

Mrs. Baillie-Reynolds writes easily and 
in a masterly way. Her stories are finely 
flavored with uprightness of heart and the 
dignity of noble manhood and womanhood. 
Out of the Night will add stili further to 
her already sure reputation for novels that 
are at once forceful and clean. 





*Our of THE Nicut. By Mrs. Baillie-Rey- 
nolds. Hodder & Stoughton; George H. Doran 
Company. 








Chantecler* 
The French Edition 


Reviewed by Alvan F. Sanborn 


HE “book” of Chantecler is 
being received much more 
cordially by the literary critics 
than the play was received by 
the dramatic critics. Not that 

the former approved unreservedly. They 
affirm that the author has made an extrav- 
agant use of slang and puns, that his 
rhymes are sometimes defective, his con- 
ceits sometimes overstrained, and his expo- 
sitions sometimes prolix. They charge him 
with bad taste and forced waggishness on 
the one hand, and of virtuosity and preci- 
osity on the other. They declare that he has 
indulged in local allusions which have no 
savor or significance for any but Parisians 
at present, and which ten years hence will 
have no savor or significance for anybody 
—not even for Parisians. In a word, 
they accuse him, not altogether unjustly, 
with playing the ré/e, now and again, of 
the intellectual contortionist, the poetical 
acrobat, the verbal juggler. They deplore 
that Rostand did not bear in mind the 
sage words of the classic French writer: 
“An author who has too much esprit and 
who is determined always to have esprit 
wearies and exhausts How far 
is a man superior to what is called esprit 
when he does not fear to conceal a part 
of that which he possesses!” But they 
admire, almost without exception, the 





Eugéne Fasquelle. 


verve and the lyrism of the work as a 
whole. The least sympathetic admit that 
Chantecler, with all its faults, is a delicious 
fantasy, and the more enthusiastic quote 
entire the “Ode to the Sun,” the “Hymn 
to the Night,” the “Apostrophe to the 
Dawn” and the “Prayer of the Birds,” 
pronouncing them little masterpieces that 
are assured of honored places in the an- 
thologies of the future. These latter also 
discern in the poem a profound and ex- 
alted symbolism. For them it is a superb 
dramatization of the efforts of the nobler 
elements of humanity to maintain their 
ideals, in spite of the obstacles, the snares 
and the pitfalls of life. All the person- 
ages are allegorical. Chantecler, honest, 
courageous, chivalrous and quixotic, but 
subject to moments of weakness or de- 
pression, represents the aspiration for 
social service. ‘The obstacles, the snares 
and the pitfalls are represented by divers 
birds and animals. The hen-pheasant is 
the ewigweibliche, the amorous woman 
jealous of the absorption of man in his 
mission. The blackbird is the mocking 
sceptic. The peacock (in whom the 
Parisians claim to discover the carriage 
and the language of Comte Robert de 
Montesquiou-Fezensac) is the intellectual 
fop, the literary poseur, who mistakes the 
shadow for the substance. The guinea- 
hen is the incorrigible tuft-hunter, the 
absurd, cringing slave of the snobbishness 
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that paralyzes energy. The birds of the 
night are the plunderers, the exploiters, 
who love darkness rather than light be- 
cause their deeds are evil. The toads are 
the envious, the covetous. Chantecler’s 
sole allies in his struggle to make good 
prevail are the dog, true as gold by nature, 
and the nightingale, who is grateful to 
him for defending her friend, the rose, 
and who has a mission to perform that 
is very much akin to his own. Chantecler 
“wins out” in the end. Hard experience 
teaches him that it is not his voice which 
causes the sun to rise, but, in spite of this 
cruel disillusion, he still finds plenty of 
reasons for living. His mission is a less 
glorious one than he had fondly fancied, 
but he has a mission all the same, and to 
this modest emprise he will devote all his 
energy for the rest of his life. 

Rostand is a master of fresh, varied 
and succinct imagery. He has a happy 
faculty for evoking a complete picture or 
a personage with a minimum of words. 
A few phrases, taken at random from 
among hundreds, will serve to illustrate 
this faculty, though the phrases lose, of 
course, their lilt, their sonorousness, and 
their explosiveness, by the double violence 
done them in translating them from 
French into English and in transposing 
them from poetry into prose: 

“Warm silence filled with happy cluck- 
ings.” 

“A dawn so rosy that a distant heron 
seems an ibis.” 

The Angelus: “A finger tapping on the 
rim of a copper sky.” 

The nightingale: “The immense heart 
of the evening.” 

The turkey-gobbler “wears a red stalac- 
tite on his bill.” 

“The calm horizon [of the typical 
French landscape] sets limits to desire but 
not to revery.” 

The sun “makes a living butterfly out 
of a dead flower” and “transforms a towel 
into a banner.” 

At sunrise “every hole in every tree 
seems an eglantine.” 

Chantecler’s voice is “so red that the 
field poppy starts at his cocorico, as if she 
heard herself called by name.” It “pierces 
the blue horizon like an always threaded 
gold needle sewing the selvage of the sky 
to the selvage of the valley.” It is “the 








cry of everything that regrets its color, 
its reflection, its flame, its aigrette, its 
pearl; the supplicating cry with which the 
drenched meadow demands a little rain- 
bow for each green blade and with which 
the forest pleads for a conflagration at the 
end of each obscure path.” 

“The horizon obeys [Chantecler’s call] 
with a rosy trembling.” 

“The night, in hope of a compromise, 
offers [Chantecler] the twilight.” 

The combs of the hens “in the midst 
of the sage and the borage, have the air 
of poppies playing at hide and seek.” 

M. Rostand’s phrases are also rich in 
philosophical, ethical or spiritual sugges- 
tiveness. Thus: 

The blackbird is “the commercial trav- 
eler of the laughter that corrodes.” This 
same blackbird “sees too much of the 
stem of the flower.” 

The mole hates Chantecler, “because he 
has never seen him,” and the duck, be- 
cause Chantecler, “having no canvas 
between his toes, traces stars when he 
walks.” 

“The water of the well knows best the 
sky.” 

“The soul of the cutlass dreams in the 
jack-knife.” 

“Tt is at night that it is fine to believe 
in the light.” 

“When you attack the flower, you 
attack the sun.” 

“One must know how to die, to bear the 
name ‘Gavroche.’” 

“I have found my courage in trembling 
for others.” 

“There is no great love except in the 
shadow of a great dream.” 

“Whatever sleeps too long in the shadow 
habituates itself to deceit and consents to 
death.” 

“Even in the daytime the stars are 
there.” 

“Singing is my way of fighting and be- 
lieving.” 

“Every soft’ word you utter becomes 
light over yonder.” 

“You must believe me when I believe, 
not when I doubt.” 

“All these charlatans have nothing but 
appetites.” 

“If you dwell in a soul, it is better, 
believe me, to find the dawn there than 
to find nothing.” 
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“Neither the cock of the morning nor 
the nightingale of the evening has just 
the song of his dream.” 

“T should serve ill the mission that re- 
claims me beside one for whom something 
else is greater.” 

Edmond Rostand’s world-wide popular- 
ity is due less, however, to the fact that 
he is an adept of debonair, picturesque 
and suggestive expression—the finesse of 
this expression is inevitably absent from 
even the best translation—than to the fact 
that he expresses natural, wholesome and 
generous sentiments which are quite 
within the grasp of the ordinary mind. 
His Chantecler, like his Cyrano, glorifies 
honesty, sincerity, faith, courage, loyalty, 
devotion and sacrifice, and for this reason 
—even though it should prove to be ill 
adapted to the stage—it is likely to make 
an equally wide and permanent appeal 
as a poem. 


The Theory of the Theatre* 


Most of us do not agree with a critic 
unless we find him agreeing with us; it is 
true that persons are inclined to place the 


critic three degrees removed from the ac- 
credited position of originality, and the 
reason is not difficult to determine. No- 
where is the critic allowed the scope to 
train himself in that creative work which 
raises fact or condition to the realm of 
spiritual consideration. We have our noses 
to the grindstone, and are either afraid or 
are not allowed to raise our vision to the 
stars. Without something to criticize, 
there would be no critics, but the soil upon 
which obnoxious growth flourishes is 
simply wasting its native strength, and 
requires to be cultivated. Ruthlessly to 
chop off the heads of nutgrass does not 
insure the garden against further and 
fuller growth. The roots of the evil re- 
main; and after the soil is thoroughly fit, 
there is still needed a calm, directive force 
to bring forth the best flower and the best 
fruit. 

Though in a way dependent, the critic— 
if he be big enough or sufficiently alive and 
responsive—has many opportunities of 
placing his house in order according to his 
individuality. Mr. Hamilton’s The Theory 
of the Theatre is refreshingly individual, 
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at the same time that it contains its full 
quota of excellent suggestion and quick 
discrimination. It considers dramatic 
forms and theatrical problems with the 
immediate eye of a man accustomed 
to the playhouse, and there is keen 
analysis, with no aggressiveness. After 
all, the only way to be of service 
to the drama is to render justice to all 
sides. One sees readily that Mr. Hamilton 
is no advocate of the commercial drama 
in lieu of better, yet he is wise enough to 
know that there is something to be said 
for the manager economically, which the 
unpractical devotee of the theater, sport- 
ing ideals, either cannot or will not see. 

The reader will not have progressed 
very far in The Theory of the Theatre 
before recognizing how frankly, almost 
naively, Mr. Hamilton approaches his 
varied topics, which once saw the light in 
magazines. He writes with directness, 
even if there is a slight evidence of smart- 
ness, which only Shaw and Chesterton may 
do with acceptance and with authority. 
The book would, however, be satisfactory 
alone for the crispness with which its 
author at intervals ties the truth into 
ingenious knots for the memory, as in- 
stanced in his remark that “the best 
European playwrights of the present day 
are striving to use the drama as 
a vehicle for the expression of advanced 
ideas, especially in regard to social ethics; 
but, in doing this . they are mis- 
taking the scope of the theater. They 
are striving to say in the drama what 
might be said better in the essay or the 
novel.” 

On the surface, such condensed state- 
ments appear easy to make; but they have 
to be framed in the light of adequate 
knowledge; they are generalizations based 
on experience, on expert training. It 
should make the literal scholar ashamed to 
see how thoroughly the essence stands the 
test of minute scrutiny. Mr. Hamilton’s 
essays are comprehensive in scope; they 
are circumscribed by an evident limitation 
in literary interest and appreciation. The 
historical mileposts in drama to which he 
constantly refers are the same which dot 
the pages of Professor Matthews’ books; 
his novel-reading is not catholic, and his 
own dicta of art cannot be regarded as too 
well established through varied example. 
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Nevertheless, Mr. Hamilton knows 
what he is talking about, and he has 
standards; his book is excellent for the 
casual reader of the drama; and to the 
expert it evinces an acute observation of 
the conditions as they exist now in this 
year, 1910. Mr. Norman Hapgood’s The 
Stage in America was published nine 
years ago; however contemporaneous it 
may be, it is still applicable, though it 
deals with the current theater in New 
York, embracing a period from 1897 to 
1900. It may be said of books of this 
character that they have their pioneer work 
to do with the general public, and they are 
of inestimable service in the future to the 
historian of the drama, who hesitates to 
work at close range. 

Mr. Hamilton differs from Mr. Hap- 
good in that he is avowedly more inter- 
ested in the theory of the theater than in 
the economic situation; he still has to be 
more discerning of the life forces mould- 
ing drama, all the more necessary to him 
since his technical understanding is so 
lucid. Our one doubt in respect to Mr. 
Hamilton’s book is that he does not fully 
estimate and comprehend the psychology 
of communal appreciation. In a fuller 
way, Mr. Hapgood does; that is why we 
refer to his book, which is at the same 
time old and new. 

Mon trosE J. Moses. 


Karl Marx* 


It is a little remarkable that until the 
publication of the present work there has 
been no biography of Karl Marx and no 
sketch of his career that was even approxi- 
mately correct. John Spargo, the eminent 
socialist-publicist, has issued a large vol- 
ume dealing with the life and work of 
Marx, upon which he has expended many 
years of effort and which seems to be 
authoritative. Marx was born in Germany, 
of Jewish parents. His father was a 
prominent lawyer who on grounds of con- 
viction renounced his religion while Karl 
was a lad. He was a conservative in poli- 
tics. Karl was the only one of a large 
family to show unusual capacity, and he 
was educated at Bonn, Jena and Berlin, 
where he was less distinguished for his 
scholarship than for his Socialistic views. 


~*Kar, Marx. By John Spargo. B. W 
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He married the daughter of a wealthy 
neighbor of the family, a girl older than 
himself, with whom he had played in child- 
hood. Abandoning a career which prom- 
ised wealth and station, he entered the 
arena of liberal politics and was in con- 
stant trouble for many years. He would 
have given up many times save for the 
devotion and courage of his wife, who 
willingly endured poverty and privation 
for his sake. After living in many 
European countries he finally settled in 
England, where the greater part of his 
work was accomplished. It was only in 
the last years of his life that he was freed 
from harassing poverty, but by this time 
his health had given way and he was an 
invalid for twenty years. 

Although his major work, Das Kapital, 
was never completed, it stands to-day as 
the most important document in the whole 
of Socialistic literature. Marx wrote much 
and lectured much, but his chief claim to 
fame lies in the fact that he first clearly 
laid down the principle that it was mate- 
rialism and not idealism which has ruled 
society from the first: that economic prob- 
lems and none other have determined the 
fate of individuals and of nations. He 
claimed that capital was the surplus of 
labor, which the employer unjustly took as 
his share and continued to use to oppress 
the proletariat. 

Marx has been called the Aristotle of 
the nineteenth century, because of his 
great power in argument. He was not a 
pleasant man to get along with. He was 
an irreconcilable, and he fought within his 
party with great bitterness. He first 
organized the proletariat, and the Socialists 
claim him as the founder not only of 
modern Socialism, but of labor unions. It 
must be said for Marx that he was pure 
in heart and mind, that he sacrificed much 
and almost everything for the cause which 
he believed in, but that his temper led 
him often to acts which are regrettable. 

One of the most interesting statements 
of the author is that it was Marx who 
roused the proletariat and the working 
classes of England in favor of Lincoln 
and the North during our Civil War, and 
that but for him the British government 
would have recognized the Confederacy. 
This seems an overstatement. There were 
many influences at work in favor of the 
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righteous end which prevailed, and al- 
though it is undeniable that Marx did 
accomplish much, it is not proven that he 
was the determining cause. 

The work is written in admirable tem- 
per, so much so that the casual reader 
would hardly suppose that the author him- 
self was a Socialist. In view of the grow- 


ing importance of the subject of Socialism ‘ 


in its many phases, and its enormous devel- 
opment in Germany at this moment, the 
book is of more than usual importance. 


JosEPH M. RoceErs. 


A Writer of Books* 


The name of Denton J. Snider is very 
well known in a circle limited to students 
of philosophy in its various forms. But 
outside of this specialized intellectual class 
it can hardly be said to be known at all— 
except it be among his erstwhile pupils and 
hearers in classrooms. 

This is an autobiography, but it is a 
philosopher’s, an educationalist’s autobiog- 
raphy, written with a point of view. At 
first blush, for a chapter or two, the reader 
is disposed to ask why all these personal 
matters should be put before the public. 
Some of them are indeed of no obvious 
consequence except to the author or to his 
near friends, and yet the further one reads 
the further he wants to read. He may 
chafe a little at some trivialities, but all 
of a sudden he finds himself pulled up to 
a philosopher’s level by a bit of prophetic 
insight, an interesting historical fact, an 
illustration of a pedagogic principle, a sug- 
gestive conclusion—all drawn out of the 
naive narrative of the making of a man. 

It would be interesting to reiterate in 
detail the progress of this story of char- 
acter-building and man-making. As in his 
biography of Froebel, Mr. Snider tells 
both sides of his own story—at least within 
limits. 

His account of an intimacy with Alcott, 
Emerson, Harris, Brockmeyer, and other 
men of note, is quite fascinating; his 
wartime experiences are also fresh and 
informing. 

How far the author may be said to be 
reading mature ideas into his early life 
as a schoolboy is an interesting critical 
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question. He certainly makes generaliza- 
tions of pedagogic value growing out of 
his own personal experience. Mr. Snider 
is always frank and, to all appearances, 
fair. The Writer of Books is almost 
humorously candid about his non-success 
as a book-writer—from the financial point 
of view. His literary style cannot be said 
to line up to that of his master, Addison. 
It would have been better literary judg- 
ment to omit the many pages of “poetry”— 
as most readers will be glad to do. 
PATTERSON DuBots. 


The Russian Road to China* 


Since the famous articles by George 
Kennan there has appeared nothing more 
readable than this trip over the Great 
Siberian Railway, as far as Irkutsk, and 
then the detour by sledge through Trans- 
baikalia, beyond the post route, right into 
the land of the peasantry in Tartar tents, 
to the boundary between the Russian Em- 
pire and China; the entry into the City of 
the Reborn God, where dwells the living 
Buddha, and the chapters summing up the 
situation, “Russia in Revolution,” “The 
Story of the Hordes,” and “China as It Is 
To-day.” 

The author brought to his great task a 
mind receptive, analytical, keen to observe, 
just in conclusion, easy in description. We 
see the life of the Russian and the Si- 
berian, the Chinaman and the priest, just 
as he lives it, in a mirror. A thorough 
knowledge of the history of the peoples 
he visits, their evolution from barbarism 
to their present status, adds greatly to 
the picture and makes understandable 
their ways, relations with each other and 
with their government, and accounts for 
much which the general reader of his- 
torical events daily happening considers 
strange or unpatriotic or cowardly or 
unnecessary. Much of this remarkable 
trip made in these “outlandish” (literally) 
countries, was actually suffered at forty 
degrees below zero, and the extreme dis- 
comforts of the long, yet most interesting 
journey testify to the courage, persistence 
and enthusiasm of the traveler. In almost 
every hut, tent or hovel one thing was 
found to be the rule and order of life, a 
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gracious, sweet and beautiful attribute of 
human nature. Hospitality, cordial and 
honest, was met with everywhere, from the 
highest to the lowest, in palace or in mud- 
floored tent, and it would seem that his 
person and property were as safe among 
the Mongols as on the streets of Boston. 
The illustrations of the handsomely printed 
volume are many and attractive, the whole 
work being one which people who like to 
add really valuable and substantial books 
to their libraries will take pains to pro- 
cure. The story of the journey takes up 
all sorts of commercial and financial inter- 
ests also, and is full of suggestions as to 
the use of capital in mines, machinery and 
a hundred other possibilities of wealth. 


Cora LInN DANIELS. 


The Channel Islands* 


“There is a land of pure delight,” where 
from May to October the idler, golfer, 
sportsman, angler, or health seeker will 
not experience a squall or a rainstorm, 
but will find comfortable, beautiful days, 
making a Paradise on land or water, 
where with Byron we might cry: 

Once more upon the waters! yet once more! 


And the waves bound beneath me as a steed 
That knows its rider! Welcome to the roar! 


Thousands know this glorious spot of 
earth and waves,—but none so thoroughly, 
perhaps, as the author of this fine volume 
on the islands off the coast of California— 
with all their wonders and attractions, 
from angling for great tuna, yellowtail or 
sea-bass, to the most delicate observation 
of the ocean bed from glass-bottomed 
boats, and from both shooting and photo- 
graphing the animals, to the interesting 
diversion of trying for club trophies of 
silver and gold; the collection of shells, 
and pearls from the abalone shells on the 
beaches; the exploration of deep and 
beautiful caves, and photographing the sea 
from their darkly brilliant interiors. Then, 
the pleasure of setting down all these and 
many more experiences, in descriptions 
which carry the mind into such new 
scenes—should the reader not have visited 
Catalina Island, or perhaps traversed the 
coach road leading to the Cabrillo Moun- 
tains—must have been the true delight of 


*TuEe CHANNEL ISLANDS OF CALIFORNIA. By 
Charles F. Holder. A. C. McClurg & Co. 


the whole; for to enjoy and spread joy 
is the chiefest blessing that can come to 
anybody. And to those who love travel, 
but perhaps cannot go, such vivid, lifelike, 
enthusiastic pictures of places far away 
are like a breath of new life. 

Not only Catalina, the more visited of 
the Channel Islands, but San Clemente and 
many others were made a careful study 
by Mr. Holder, and fine maps of them, 
together with places noted as fishing 
grounds, with the names of the fish to be 
sought and caught in those waters, make a 
perfectly reliable guide. Not of least in- 
terest, too, is the description of the sand 
dunes, the birds seen, and some strange 
places, as the chapter about the lost 
woman of San Nicholas, the Island of the 
Sacred Cross, and others. The amber-fish, 
the devil-fish, cactus plants that would 
deceive the Devil himself into thinking 
they are serpents hanging horribly against 
the cave sides—in fact, a mass of inter- 
esting information about the Pacific Coast 
that is refreshingly new and very timely 
makes the volume as valuable as readable. 
The large print, light weight, clear photo- 
graphs and original cover do credit to a 
publishing house that seems often to take 
the lead in the richness and style of its 
bindings and print work. 

Cora LINN DANIELS. 


Lift-Luck on Southern Roads* 


To one familiar with southern England 
Mr. Edwardes’ book ist a charming re- 
minder of that country, than which none 
is more beautiful or more alluring. To 
the individual so unfortunate as never to 
have traveled there the book must come 
as a veritable call to that garden spot. 

The author tells of his tramps from 
Torquay in Devonshire, through five 
counties, ending in Arundel in Sussex, and 
so delightful is the telling that it reads 
like a series of stories. The human touch, 
the love of his fellow man, are felt 
throughout, giving the happiest feature to 
the book. We are with the author in 
spirit from first to last, going into the inns 
and cottages, hearing the stories he hears, 
interested in all that interests him, seeing 
the beauties he sees—and which his pen 
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so skilfully records. It is true, as he says, 
that not all the places visited bear the 
names the map assigns to them, but many 
do, and the book might almost be used as 
a guidebook, having none of the weari- 
some detail of such, giving instead where 
and how to travel in a wholly delightful 
way to see lovely things. 

Mr. Edwardes gives in his dedicatory 
letter an idea of what the book is: 

I kept clear of the main roads and, with two 
exceptions, the great towns; shunned nearly all 
the guide-book points of interest; sought out 
the least-frequented lanes and by-paths; and 
found my history in the happy places that have 
no history. 

And again: 

My plan consisted in waiting by the roadside, 
or strolling gently onward, until something on 
wheels, it mattered not what, overtook me. 

The book is full of charm, strength, 
power, and a wholesome philosophy of 
living. 

Maser M. Hoopes. 


Normal Evangelism* 


Much has been said and written about 
evangelism in recent times. Perhaps never 
in the history of the Church did it occupy 
so large a place in the writings of men 
as it does to-day. Some are writing about 
our need of the old-time evangelism, and 
are calling upon the Church to return to the 
old-time methods with the assurance that 
it will realize the old-time results. Others 
are writing about the new evangelism and 
the coming social revival, and calling upon 
the Church to forsake the old methods and 
phraseology and to catch the spirit of the 
times, preaching the new social gospel. 
Those who advocate the old evangelism 
say it has been tried and found successful. 
On the other hand, the advocates of the 
new social evangelism claim that the mes- 
sage of Finney, Edwards and Moody has 
no appeal for the modern mind, and that 
men must be approached from the modern 
point of view. Here is a book that advo- 
cates a “normal evangelism” and evades 
the terms “old” and “new” evangelism. 

The author signs himself as “The Pas- 
tor Evangelist,” and deals with the subject 
of revivals almost altogether from the 
pastor’s point of view. He wuncompro- 
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misingly denounces the methods of many 
modern evangelists, and claims that they 
are exceedingly harmful to the life of the 
Church. They are unnatural and abnor- 
mal, and therefore unhealthy. There can 
be little doubt that this criticism is justified 
in the case of many modern evangelists. 
But there are some very decided excep- 
tions, men of God who are doing a strong 
and sane work in arousing the Church to 
a sense of her responsibility and winning 
many men and women to Christ. 

Mr. Green gives a good deal of sound 
advice in the matter of real evangelism— 
that evangelism which is the result of a 
healthy and normal church life. He con- 
tends that the pastor should always be 
an evangelist, and the normal church 
evangelistic. 

He tells us what should be done in pre- 
paring for special meetings and during the 
progress of the same. He makes a plea 
for the children and the young, showing 
the importance of winning them to Christ 
while they are young. The closing chap- 
ters discuss convert culture and _ the 
country church. 

While there is nothing new in the book 
it contains a lot of he!pful matter which is 
undoubtedly needed in our day. It is a 
good, sane discussion of this subject. 

Joun M. MacInnis. 


Camp and Camino in Lower 
California* 

From the American boundary on the north 
there extends throughout the Lower California 
Peninsula a mighty range of grim mountains, 
sloping away to the west, breaking off to the 
east in abrupt, awe-inspiring cliffs. Of these 
sierras, five thousand feet is but an average 
height, and he who explores their lofty ridges 
is rewarded by views of majestic grandeur 
which will some day be heralded among men. 


It is from the top of these great moun- 
tains that Mr. North views life during the 
greater part of the ten months’ time spent 
in exploring Lower California. The inci- 
dents and discoveries of this long trip are 
given to the public in one of the most 
delightful books of travel ever issued. 

From the start at the icy peaks of San 
Pedro Martir Sierra until the return, the 
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traveler experiences perils of thirst in 
waterless deserts; encounters with savage 
Indians; adventures with treacherous 
guides, untrained horses, wild animals, 
pestilent scorpions, and other incidents too 
numerous to mention. These are related 
in a simple, unexaggerated style which 
will commend itself. 

But it is not the adventure aione which 
gives the book its charm. It is the spirit 
of the wild outdoors that permeates every 
page. You feel it to the full as you enjoy 
with the writer a fierce combat between 
two giant mountain sheep high up on a 
steep granite mountain at break of day. 
You feel it anew as you read of the glo- 
rious sunsets, of the deep arroyos, or 
mountain gorges, and gaze with your 
mind’s eye across great desert plains. 

There is much interesting history con- 
nected with the old Jesuit missions, which 
stand in desolate ruins along various parts 
of the peninsula, and this gives added 
interest to the volume. Lower California 
is a comparatively unknown country, 
although so near a neighbor. Mr. North’s 
book is indeed a cordial introduction, and 
through it we will be able to look with 
friendly understanding at the quaint old 
missions, wild scenery and _ waterless 
desert, which will no doubt furnish many 
future romance writers with material, and 
only a Nature lover could so faithfully de- 
scribe Nature’s wildness in these vales and 
mountains. 

The book is delightful all through. It 
is travel and description, mingled with 
history, and all blended together with the 
word-painting of a poet and the charm of 
a novelist. ; 


The Ship-Dwellers* 

This book is dedicated to “Mark Twain: 
hero of my childhood; inspiration of my 
youth; friend of these later years.” Mr. 
Paine was Mark Twain’s private secre- 
tary, and he is to be the great humorist’s 
biographer. 

The Ship-Dwellers owes its existence 
to Innocents Abroad, which proved a 
wonder-book to a certain small boy years 
ago, so that out of his hearing that book 
read grew his determination to take a 


happy cruise. 





Mr. Paine made a Mediterranean voy- 
age, which took him to Northern Africa, 
Asia Minor, Greece and Italy. There are 
entertaining chapters about life aboard 
ship; the descriptions of travels in the 
Holy Land are particularly interesting ; 
and the days in Egypt have a narrative 
full of color and charm. 

It is a large book, of some three hun- 
dred and ninety pages, with drawings by 
way of illustration that number forty-four, 
all artistic, impressionistic and full of 
atmosphere. Mr. Paine has an individual 
point of view, from which he sees every- 
thing, and he lightens the burden of sta- 
tistics and facts by a happy humor that 
gives much of charm to this story of his 
pilgrimage. The book is at once a reliable 
guidebook and an entertaining travel narra- 
tive. Stay-at-homes will enjoy its sprightly 
anecdotes and stories quite as much as 
those who have been or are going to some 
or all of the places touched upon. 


Woodland Paths* 


Woodland Paths is an interesting ac- 
count of woodland life in March and 
April. 

To the untrained observer, March espe- 
cially is considered as dreary and unat- 
tractive in fields and woods. On the other 
hand, under the guidance of the trained 
leader, Nature takes upon herself a dif- 
ferent aspect. 

The author shows that March is as 
characteristic in its bird and flower life 
as June. To the Eldritch Screech March 
is no dismal month. With his rapacious 
instincts, many a rabbit furnishes the 
Screech a good March meal. 

Early April, with its rains, can better 
be appreciated through the reading of 
Woodland Paths. April is a month of 
promise. Many of the birds have come 
North, housekeeping has begun, and 
within a few weeks we are enjoying 
April’s latent possibilities. 

The summer does not explode as does the 
spring. The spring promises and delays, ap- 
proaches and withdraws, coquets until we are 
in despair, then suddenly swoops upon us and 
smothers us in the delight of her full presence. 


But the summer comes genially and graciously 
forward, announced by a thousand heralds. 





*Tue Su-Dweters. By Albert Bigelow 
Paine. Harper & Brothers. 





*Wooptanp Pats. By Winthrop Packard. 
Small, Maynard & Co. 
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Throughout the book the author has 
interpreted bird life and habits in the lan- 
guage of human experience. ‘This is only 
possible to a naturalist like our author. 
His keen, sympathetic appreciation makes 
Nature’s voice as intelligible to him as 
human speech. 


John Lothrop Motley* 

These are letters connected by biograph- 
ical facts that appertain largely to the 
domestic life of John Lothrop Motley. 
Motley’s Correspondence, edited by George 
William Curtis, appeared in 1889, and is 
the official record of Motley’s life and 
work. But there were many letters of a 
private nature that were not included in 
that work, and Motley’s youngest daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Mildmay, felt it desirable to give 
these letters to the public. They show the 
more human side of the man who wrote 
The Rise and Fall of the Dutch Republic, 
and they picture his life as author and 
diplomatist in relation to his family. 
Among them are several letters to Bis- 
marck not before published, and some 
from Oliver Wendell Holmes. There are 
also many letters from Mrs. Motley to 
her husband, and these are of exceeding 
interest, showing the devotion that existed 
between man and wife, and revealing, too, 
a woman of strong and lovable person- 
ality. 

The Motleys lived abroad much of the 
time, and the education and experiences of 
their children have here a most interesting 
record. If Motley was loved as a husband 
he was also adored as a father, and this 
tribute to his parenthood is full of fine 
feeling, both in its inspiration and execu- 
tion. 

For those who know little about John 
Lothrop Motley this will be an excellent 
introductory work, while for those already 
familiar with the facts of his career it 
will be valuable as a supplementary study. 


Ruskin and His Circlet 


This is not straight biography, in so far 
as Ruskin is concerned. It is rather an 


*Joun Lornrop Moriey AND Huis Famiy. 


Further Letters and Records edited by his 
daughter and Herbert St. John Mildmay. John 
Lane Company. 

+RuskKIN AND His Circte. By Ada Earland. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
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interpretation of the man Ruskin based 
upon a consideration of the main facts in 
his life, the influences that most impressed 
themselves upon him, and the interesting 
people with whom he came into contact, 
and who were, in numerous cases, the re- 
cipients of his bounty. . 

Miss Earland is very frank in her blame 
of Ruskin’s mother, who, as she points 
out, was clearly responsible for many of 
his eccentricities of character, and also for 
the tragedy of his married life. Mrs. Rus- 
kin mounted guard over her only child 
when he was born, and she remained the 
careful guardian of his person until her 
death, when Ruskin himself was no longer 
young. Having everything that money 
could buy, the boy was yet a very weak- 
ling, and all his life he was subject to ill- 
nesses of various kinds, in many instances 
mental disorders that are readily traceable 
in some of his books. 

Ruskin’s love affairs, and his marriage 
with the girl who afterward became the 
wife of Millais, are written about without 
reserve, though the materials for a nar- 
rative of this phase of Ruskin’s career are 
meager, to say the least. He married to 
please his mother; he was not desperately 
anxious to marry; he was absorbed in his 
own pursuits and apparently had but little 
spare time for a wife. It is Milton’s story 
over, to a certain point. Then Millais 
steps in, and, in all probability, innocently 
becomes the wall of separation between 
husband and wife. It has been popular to 
picture Ruskin as the generous-hearted 
husband whose first thought for his wife’s 
happiness induced him to sacrifice his own 
by deliberately giving her over to another 
man, but Miss Earland makes deductions 
from Ruskin’s later conduct that are cer- 
tainly more reasonable. 

The truth, most likely, was that Ruskin 
was not deeply in love with his wife. He 
was, however, hurt in his pride when she 
turned to Millais. He did not care enough 
about her to try to win her back, and yet 
he could not precisely bless the union be- 
tween Mrs. Ruskin and his own once dear 
friend, Millais. So, like a wise man, he 
kept silent, and the deed was consum- 
mated. But Ruskin and Millais were not, 
as has been sometimes said, intimate 
thereafter, and we can justifiably suppose 
that Ruskin’s generous attitude as a critic 
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toward the work of Millais was not the 
outcome of friendship so much as it was 
of the determination on the part of Ruskin 
not to let personal feeling creep into his 
judgment of a man’s artistic achievement. 

Ruskin’s “Circle,” as Miss Earland 
terms it, consisted of such persons as 
Turner, Millais, Rossetti, Burne-Jones, 
Kate Greenaway, Carlyle, Dr. John Brown, 
Charles Eliot Norton and Mary Russell 
Mitford. Miss Earland devotes a fair 
space to the relationship that existed be- 
tween Ruskin and the pre-Raphaelites, 
and she gives the main facts in the life of 
each member of the so-called “Circle.” 
The reminiscences of Carlyle are excellent, 
as are the portions of chapters devoted to 
Kate Greenaway and Miss Mitford, both 
of whom Ruskin helped so greatly. 

The book is admirably illustrated. Rus- 
kin students everywhere will appreciate it, 
and to many it may explain certain things 
about Ruskin that are usually more or 
less incomprehensible to the more general 
reader. 


Mansfield* 

There is no one who has done more 
for the history of the American stage than 
the veteran critic, Mr. Willian. Winter; 
but it may also be said that there is no 
one among us who so totally misconceives, 
or else wilfully ignores, the trend of mod- 
ern drama as he. It is always a pleasure 
to accord credit to him for fixing accu- 
rately, if not subtly, the evanescent art of 
the actor; he has done this thrice, in the 
cases of Booth, Jefferson and Irving,— 
extensive appreciations which, to his credit 
as a journalist be it said, were first con- 
ceived for the “Tribune,” his whilom 
official organ. Though we quite under- 
stand that what a writer has once said 
is his to be used again at will, yet it is evi- 
dence of Mr. Winter’s imperviousness to 
new ideas that very recently he has, in 
his current notices of revivals, turned to 
his articles of several decades ago and 
reprinted his critical comments of the 
plays, written in the light of past appre- 
ciation. We do not absolutely condemn 
the method: we cite it as an indication 
of Mr. Winter’s set or settled ideas. 

*Lire anp Art oF RicHARD MANsFIELD. With 


Selections from His Letters. By William Win- 
ter. Two volumes. Moffat, Yard & Co. 














Now, in approaching his task as the 
biographer of Richard Mansfield, Mr. 
Winter has brought to bear all the vigor 
of his younger days; but his wisdom has 
not deepened, though his pen retains its 
ease, even if it has ceased to surprise us 
with new blends of phrases, and with 
keener uses of the adjective. Mr. Winter’s 
prejudices are facts to him, and he abides 
by them with an indifference to the world’s 
more progressive thought which is irri- 
tating to one who sincerely appreciates his 
services, while differing from his point of 
view. Mansfield was also obstinate—his 
enemies called him obdurate—and he made 
his consuming prejudices interesting by the 
vigor with which he defended them. His 
taste was comprehensive, however sharp 
his judgment. 

If this be the case, then surely must the 
subject suffer by very reason of the tem- 
peramental difference between him and his 
biographer. Mr. Winter’s portrait of 
Mansfield is smoothed on the surface— 
not through any diffidence about calling 
the actor all the names his irritable dis- 
position deserved; not through withhold- 
ing characteristic touches in the corre- 
spondence—a correspondence in itself a 
contribution to dramatic literature; not 
through any lack of sequence in ideas: 
but because Mr. Winter, refusing to accept 
the new order, and not fully appreciating 
the science of modern life, took.a thor- 
oughly original actor—whatever the cant 
about his greatness—and measured him by 
old-fashioned lines. This is not wholly to 
be deplored; daguerreotypes are rare and 
precious, but they are strange in days of 
moving pictures. And, essentially, Mans- 
field was kinetoscopic. 

It is unworthy of a critic of Mr. Win- 
ter’s position to resort to the method of 
“paper pellets,’ which he somewhere so 
vigorously condemns. His Life of Mans- 
field is full of flashes akin to spite— 
flashes which take away from its dignity, 
at the same time that they demean the 
practice of criticism by turning it to the 
service of personal animosity. 

A short review of a very long two- 
volume account cannot do it justice in all 
points—and this work has many excel- 
lences. The book is modeled along lines 
similar to the same author’s Life of Booth, 
with consideration of the man first and 
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of the artist afterward. We cannot quite 
believe that Mr. Winter was as invigo- 
rating a force in Mansfield’s career as he 
would lead us to think, though his con- 
servative friendship was an excellent bal- 
ance, and Mansfield’s correspondence with 
him was notably warm and excellently ap- 
preciative. It is easier for a critic to judge 
others than to estimate himself, yet Mr. 
Winter has let slip the critical to such an 
extent in the first volume that the re- 
viewer is forced to object to the over- 
strong personal note that obtrudes itself. 
After all, the authoritative statement of a 
man comes by way of the force and in- 
evitableness with which he says things, and 
not by way of the fact that he—whatever 
his name—has said them. In the attitude 
adopted by Mr. Winter toward Mansfield, 
one must finally conclude that it was that 
of a father toward a wayward child; 
Winter inspired him by reason of his ex- 
tensive view of tradition, but he could not 
move Mansfield to newer things, because 
his back was turned away from the future, 
and he frowned upon all experiment. No 
one may dismiss Ibsen with a sneer, how- 
ever much the Norwegian’s somber humor 
be disapproved. Mansfield objected to 
Ibsen primarily because his acting was 
only suited to broad, distinct characteriza- 
tions, and not to subtle commonplaces. 
Unfortunately, he was never inspired to 
do The Pretenders. And be it noted that 
he discarded Shaw’s Candida at the last 
moment, not because he did not like it, 
but because there was no main pivot upon 
which to hang his very marked manner- 
isms. 

This disparity between Mausfield and 
his biographer is unfortunate. Had Mr. 
Paul Wilstach possessed Winter's critical 
acumen, and had he been able to draw 
upon Winter’s correspondence, his biog- 
raphy of the actor (Scribner) would have 
been more concise than its rival, and more 
defined than it in its portraiture. But as 
it happens, both biographies escape the 
likeness. Inasmuch as Mr. Winter has 
had the full experience of years and of 
critical apprenticeship, his book will be- 
come the authentic record of the man and 
of the artist, though Mr. Wilstach’s con- 
scientious work cannot be disregarded. 

Because of Mr. Winter’s authority, 
therefore, we disapprove of some of his 
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petty devices, unworthy a “dean,” to say 
the least. We deplore his attack upon Mr. 
Wiilstach, whom he accuses of plagiarism ; 
we condemn his futile, ungracious and 
unstable charge against the late Clyde 
Fitch, in the dispute about the authorship 
of Beau Brummell. Such aggressiveness 
settles no point historically, but only places 
on record an irritability which cannot hide 
disappointment over being forestalled by 
Mr. Wilstach, and which cannot let dead 
issues alone. 

As mere external evidence of his un- 
certain ground, if Mr. Winter was re- 
garded as the sole biographer of the actor, 
why did Mrs. Mansfield so warmly assist 
Mr. Wilstach in a task which he fulfilled 
with such notable enthusiasm, and why 
did she allow the volume to be dedicated 
to herself? Again, we ask, as regards 
Beau Brummell, a copy of which lies beé- 
fore us, why did Mrs. Mansfield—who 
owned the copyright of the play—allow 
Mr. Fitch to bring it out under the joint 
authorship of the actor and the dramatist, 
if there were such uncertain convictions 
about the matter? Mr. Winter has shown 
himself blind to reason, and, in ignoring 
the better quality of Mr. Fitch’s later 
work, he confesses himself unable to sep- 
arate what he feels heatedly from what is 
wholly true. We hope his better judg- 
ment will cause him to omit such blemishes 
from future editions: their retention will 
in no way reflect credit upon him, and they 
most certainly mar a piece of work which 
otherwise is interesting and discerning in 
many ways. 

MonvrosE J. Moses. 


From Irish Castles to French 
Chateaux* 

Three or four generations ago, every 
lettered American who traveled “abroad” 
kept a journal, and, on his return, pub- 
lished his book. This was both to console 
those unable to accompany him, and to 
prove that he himself had profited by all 
his opportunities. Nowadays, we have 
become more sophisticated—partly for the 
very reason that many of us have made 
this same tour of old Europe. Fewer such 


*From IrisH CASTLES TO FRENCH CHATEAUX. 
By Norma Bright Carson. Small, Maynard & 
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narratives of travel are, then, published; 
though there are a host of volumes illus- 
trated in three colors, and devoted to this 
or that province. ‘These circumstances 
furnish, precisely, one reason for our wel- 
coming a travel-book of the good, old- 
fashioned sort: Mrs. Norma _ Bright 
Carson’s From Irish Castles to French 
Chateaux. 

Our account of this volume, with its 
clear type, fair paper, and excellent letter- 
press, to say nothing (as yet) of its 
interesting photographs and entertaining 
contents, is necessarily abridged by the fact 
that the author and a good many of her 
travel sketches are well known to readers 
of THE Book News MonvTuHty, where, 
indeed, a number of the latter made their 
first appearance. Both in its sonnets and 
in its chapters of travel, where one finds 
just the right admixture of personal ex- 
periences and literary allusiveness, this 
book serves a double purpose: it pricks the 
appetite of the armchair voyager whose 
travels lie all in the future, and it pleas- 
antly refreshes the recollections of those 
of us who have “been there” ourselves. 
And even if we have “been there,” we 
have great need of this stirring up, as it 
were, of all our travel memories. Indeed, 
the books that tell us of scenes unvisited 
have not half the chance of popularity 
which beiongs to those telling us more of 
places we already love, and that we only 
ask to know much better. Our _ half- 
knowledge is flattered by the assumption 
of familiarity—and is increased to some- 
thing like three-quarters knowledge. 

Mrs. Carson journeys, in the present 
volume, over well-traveled routes. She 
describes, therefore, many of the sites 
dearest to good Americans. Her Irish 
wanderings must prove particularly inter- 
esting, now that Ireland is receiving more 
and more attention from the summer 
tourist; the Scotland of Sir Walter and 
of Robert Burns has long shared, with 
Stratford-on-Avon, the hurried pilgrim’s 
time. ‘The happy day may come,” writes 
Mrs. Carson, “when we shall go abroad 

without aim, without purpose, 
without planning: just to absorb whatever 
comes our way and to drink in whatever 
of inspiration those fair and pregnant 
scenes may carry to us. But we have not 
yet ceased to be ‘orthodox.’” And this 


book is likely to make more alluring in 
anticipation, more profitable in retrospect, 
the “orthodox,” or highly respectable 
person’s wander-summer. 

In sum, one has here impressions of 
Northern Ireland, travels through Scot- 
land and the English cathedral country, 
glimpses of historic London, and a flight 
across the Channel that takes one to Paris, 
Versailles, and Fontainebleau. Mrs. Carson 
plainly loves her London, 


A city here through which a great life 


streams. .. . 

Shot here and there with sunlight dulled to 
chrome— 

Far down, each street with moving figures 
teems. 


Man-made Paris has less appeal for this 
lover of England and the English heritage 
than for some of us who, less loyal to our 
Anglo-Saxon ancestry, are dazzled by 
lights reflected in the Seine. “The Paris 
of to-day,” she writes, 

exhibits the Paris of yesterday with the pride 
of an artist displaying a masterpiece. In a 
wealth of museums she memorializes her art, 
her history, her literature, presenting as object- 
lessons tangible remnants and representations 
of the fames she wishes to celebrate. The vis- 
ible marks of her triumphs decorate her streets ; 
her achievements are recorded in monuments of 
every description and of every degree and grade 
of beauty. 

But if the chapters devoted to the 
French scene are cold by.comparison with 
those in praise of Great Britain, it is the 
honesty of this record of travei that one 
is bound to appreciate. The author is very 
far from carping, yet does not conceal the 
fact that ‘“Stratford-on-Avon is an arti- 
ficially developed landmark,” where much 
has been made of little; or the kindred 
fact that there is a grand need of a house- 
cleaning in Westminster Abbey. Enthusi- 
astic as is, in the general note, this album 
of Reise-bilder, I am gratefully reminded 
of the paragraph out of “Le Cosmopolite” 
with which Lord Byron opens the first 
canto of his “Childe Harold”: 

The universe is a kind of book, of which one 
has read only the first page when one has seen 
only his own country. I have dipped into pages 
enough, and have found them equally bad: but 
the experiment has been not unprofitable. I 
hated my country. All the impertinences of the 
divers peoples among whom I have dwelt have, 
at the last, reconciled me with her. 

I am far from supposing that Mrs. Car- 
son ever hated her country. But it remains, 
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does it not, the chief function of the 
European tour to inspire home-comers 
with the remark, original, apparently, with 
this Fougeret de Monbron: “How glad 
I am to get home! What a good American 
it does make of one to travel through 
Europe!” W. B. BLAKE. 


A White Paper Garden* 


A White Paper Garden is a garden book 
for the gardenless, and the word “garden- 
less” includes not only those who do not 
possess a six-by-ten plot of fertile ground, 
but those who for some reason have sad- 
dened lives, lives devoid of the bright 
garden spot in which fanciful thoughts 
may grow. 

Our author seems to have a burdened 
soul, perhaps because of the loss of a dear 
companion. Instead of becoming morbid, 
she has used A White Paper Garden as an 
expression of a soul capable of “overriding 
circumstances.” Mrs. Shafer has thus 
given to us a delightfully readable book, 
concerning a garden whose “acreage is 
reams of paper, and whose spade and 
trowel are pen and ink.” 

The author is intensely imaginative, and 
imparts almost human attributes to the 
flowers, making the prose in many in- 
stances exceedingly poetic. 

The book is divided into twelve chapters, 
a chapter for each month of the year. 
Separated from her former garden, the 
author deals with the characteristic fea- 
tures which the respective months can 
create in an alert, imaginative mind. 

Flowers with their fanciful suggestions 
are a real world to Mrs. Shafer, and she 
says: “Thank God for the beautiful, 
beneficent planning which makes room for 
even the smallest seed, of living plant or 
of loving thought, and keeps safe and 
warm the germ which aspires!” 


The Good of Lifet 


Five published volumes have preceded 
this book of essays by Dr. Wilkinson, 
called “the choicest poems from his gifted 
pen,” by an able critic, and his many prose 
works, being, as he is, professor of poetry 





By Sara Andrew 
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and criticism in the University of Chicago, 
would naturally prepare the reader of 
The Good of Life for many good things 
out of his life. 

On the paper cover of the book his 
publishers suggest, “Try dipping into this 
book anywhere at random and see if you 
will not find it interesting.” So I dipped. 
I found it interesting. This is what I 
brought up first, from the well of phi- 
losophy, literature, religion and life, the 
“good” so freely offered. “Hating as a 
duty.” He says: 

We ought to hate wrong with a conscious and 
vehement passion of resentment and resistance. 
We are in the midst of an era of sentimentalism. 
That love is a spurious affection which is not 
upon occasion equally capable of hate. It is 
worth half as much to us to hate the Devil as 
it is to love God. Our love of God is not 
staunch and safe till it is well braced with a 
good hatred of the Devil. It was no Galilean 
superstition when Jesus emphasized again and 
again the existence, the activity and the power 
of Satan. Paul fought the good fight of his 
glorious apostleship under a vivid and constant 
sense of being pitted, not against flesh and 
blood, but against a real, a living, a personal 
though invisible, malignant foe. 


He ends this good chapter by declaring: 


needs a little wholesome bitter to 
make it stay sweet. The public conscience can- 
not stand the gospel of indiscriminate love. 
There are really some things that ought to be 
hated. Let us hate them, cheerfully, frankly, 
and out of a pure heart fervently. 

Old? Oh, no, indeed! This book is 
not a translation of a work of the dark 
ages. It is just written, just published in 
the twentieth century. And certainly the 
author knows how to be unique, almost 
original, for his day and time! We so 
seldom have heard, lately, that there is a 
real, personal, invisible, malignant, tempt- 
ing Devil, that it comes with a kind of 
shock, it sounds oddly, it doesn’t seem pos- 
sible it can be so! But of course a pro- 
fessor in the University of Chicago must 
know, personally, what is true, and Chi- 
cago has always been called a city where a 
great deal goes on! Anyway, he says: 
“We need him as much as ever! The 
doctrine of the Devil is a most beneficent 
revelation. We cannot afford to dispense 
with it. It is very blessed. I am not going 
to give the Devil up!”” Doubtless the Devil 
is “dee-lighted.” What, after all, would 
be “the good of life” without the Devil and 

ate? Cora Linn DANIELS. 


Charity 
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CALENDARED ISLES, THE. 
By Harrison Jewett Hott. 

A breezy little romance of Sasco Bay, where 
many love tales are told, but few are ever writ- 
ten. Carden, a striving newspaper reporter, is 
summering at the bungalow of his pal, on Cliff 
Island, where in time he is joined by a widow 
and her charming daughter, Barbara. As Car- 
den has been living a solitary life, the advent 
of Barbara is a welcome change, especially as 
the friendship ripens into love. Little does Car- 
den dream that his acquaintance with Barbara 
will later benefit him in his reporting, but Fate 
has aided him to such an extent that when on 
his return to duty he must write up a society 
scandal, Barbara is invaluable to him. 

Richard G. Badger. 


CAVE WOMAN, THE. 
By VioLta BurHAus. 

A clever story of a literary man who falls in 
love with a woman he finds in a cave. He has 
no chance to see her, nor will she reveal her 
name, but she gives him a clue whereby he may 
set out to seek her. His search involves several 
women, including one who, unknown to the 
girl and the man, had overheard the conversa- 
tion in the cave. In the end, of course, he finds 
the “cave woman,” and she is all a man might 
desire her to be. Henry Holt & Co. 


ETERNAL FIRES, THE. 
By Nancy MussELMAN SCHOONMAKER. 

While the world stands, humanity will con- 
tinue to be dissatisfied with life and its oppor- 
tunities. 

Mary Field had been raised in a Kentucky 
homestead, yet while still a mere child her heart 
cried out for a broader life. During her col- 
lege education her parents died, thereby severing 
all bonds that held her to the scene of her 
childhood, and she determined to travel, praying 
all the while for something which would quiet 
her restless soul and bring happiness. 

Many others have trodden the same highway, 
yet how few cease crying for the unattainable. 
No life can be all sunshine, yet it took Mary 
Field years to discover that only in the home- 
land could she find her heart’s desire. 

Broadway Publishing Company. 


FATED FIVE, THE. 
By Geratp Biss. 

While many details of this book are utterly 
impossible, nevertheless the circumstances of 
the tale are thrilling. 

Six men form an association or tontine in 
which each one contributes twenty thousand 
dollars for a variety of life insurance policy. 
One of the best gamblers in the sextette, who 
holds a spotless reputation in private life, con- 
trives to regulate the affairs of his co-workers 
so that his policy is the only valuable one. How 
he manages to rid himself of his partners in the 
deal is harrowing. 

Brentano’s. 


GARDEN AT 19, THE. 
By Epcar JEpson. 

In this Mr. Jepson goes in for mystic rites 
and magic. The hero finds the garden next to 
his a setting for certain midnight ceremonies 
and the habitation of odd and terrible forms and 
conjured-up beasts. But he also finds a girl in 
the garden, and the love story that ensues in- 
volves the unraveling of the mystery of the 
pagan celebrations that center about a horrible 
statue of Pan. The book is weird, to say the 
least, but in most respects it is not up to Mr. 
Jepson’s usual standard of fiction. 

Wessels & Bissell Company. 


JOHN HOLDEN—UNIONIST. 
By T. C. De Leon. 

While the South has been the scene of numer- 
ous tales of love and war, few books surpass 
this remarkably realistic war-story. 

John Holden is a man of iron nerve and grit, 
but when his son joins the army in the Civil 
War, it falls as a death-blow tothe parent. Hank 
becomes a deserter, and is hounded by the sol- 
diers who come in search of him, while the 
bitter father swears vengeance upon the head 
of any one who lays a hand upon his son. True 
to his word, Holden proves himself indefatig- 
able in his poisoning powers against the enemy, 
and at every turn he thwarts the efforts of the 
antagonists, whether in their search for Hank 
or in other methods of warfare. 

The author has “no desire to blacken the 
Northerners or make demigods of the South- 
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erners,” and in aiming to write conscientiously 
he has produced a wonderful, different kind of 


war story. 
G. W. Dillingham Company. 


MY HEART AND STEPHANIE. 
By Recinatp WricHt KAUFFMAN. 

A second book in which Frances Baird, the 
detective, figures. The story has to do with a 
diplomatic situation of national importance, in- 
volving the murder of the Hungarian crown 
prince, and a beautiful conspiratress in the per- 


son of a Hungarian countess, who finally falls 
in love with the American newspaperman who 
has aided Miss Baird in the case. 
taining, if not especially original, 
L 


It is enter- 
— 


Page & Co. 


OUR NATION’S ALTAR. 
By ASENATH CARVER COOLIDGE. 
A little story of simple folk, intended to be- 
speak a sane, harmless Fourth of July. 
Waterstown, N. Y. 


ROYAL AMERICANS, THE. 
By Mary Hattocx Foore. 

A story of Revolutionary times, in which 
Ethan Allen and the famous Schuyler family 
figure. The title of the book is derived from 
the Colonial regiment that was known by that 
name. It is an unusually well-written book, 
thorough in its history and pleasing in its style. 

Houghton Mifflin Company. 


RUNNING FIGHT, THE. 
By Writt1Am HaAMILTon OsBorNE. 

A story of New York politics, finances and 
romance. The heroine is the daughter of a 
magnate; the hero is a young lawyer who be- 
comes governor, attempts wholesale reform, is 
impeached, and finally wins out through honest 
and hard work. A rapidly moving story and 
decidedly interesting for its point of view. 


Dodd, Mead & Co. 


SAINT OF THE TWENTIETH 
CENTURY, A. 
By Fannie Bonn RIce. 

A wonderfully clever combination of wit, 
pathos, religion, politics and love makes this 
book decidedly unique and entertaining. 

In this New England country town exist 
some intellect and a very large amount of curi- 
osity among the women inhabitants, while the 
men dabble in politics, and of course the un- 
scrupulous citizens delight in crooked methods. 


TRAVEL AND 


ALPS, THE. 
By Sir Martin Conway. 

An interesting and accurate description of the 
Alps region, with twenty-three illustrations from 
unique and splendid photographs by L. Edna 
Walter. The writing is done with a poetic and 
inspirational touch that reveals feeling as well 


as keen observation. 
Adam & Charles Black. 
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Rev. Bruce Sterling, besides being a wide- 
awake clergyman, is a man with a backbone 
and a fearless spirit. After a severe strain he 
succeeds in putting clean politics into the town, 
and in softening many serpent-like tongues. 
His tact and cheer will inspire the reader and 


create much laughter, 
Richard G. Badger. 


SUSAN IN SICILY. 
By JosEPHINE TOZIER. 

A story in the form of letters, which are 
written by an American girl who goes to Sicily 
and there has many adventures and several 
love stories, one of which culminates in her 
marriage. The descriptions are vastly enter- 
taining, and the character of Susan proves de- 
lightfully winsome in her réle of correspondent. 

L. C. Page & Co. 


TOBACCO TILLER, THE. 
By Saran Bett HAcKLey. 

A tale of Kentucky tobacco raisers and of the 
untiring efforts required in growing the “filthy 
weed,” 

In the foreword the author offers a_saluta- 
tion to the multitude instrumental in introdu- 
cing tobacco and to the sovereigns who made the 
herb fashionable, recalling Cortez, Sir Francis 
Drake, Walter Raleigh, Jean Nicot, and many 
others whose names remind us of our early 
history lessons. 

The tillers, as a laboring class, seem happy in 
their industry, with all its hardships. 

Aside from describing many scenes in the 
field, a little romance runs throughout the book 
which tends to make it quite a pleasing tale. 

C. M. Clark Publishing Company. 


TROPICAL TALES. 
By Dor Wy .rarpe. 

Those who enjoy a collection of highly sen- 
sational short stories, somewhat on the “Town 
Topics” order, will find this book more than. 
satisfying. 

The stories are passionate to the highest de- 
gree and many of them are sensual to the verge 
of vulgarity. John Lane Company. 


WATER GOATS AND OTHER 
TROUBLES, THE. 
By Extis Parker Butter. 
Three of Mr. Butler’s inimitable stories, re- 
printed from magazines. They are delightfully 
amusing, absurd as only their author can manu- 


facture absurdities, 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


DESCRIPTION 


CATHEDRAL CHURCHES OF 
ENGLAND. 
By Heren MarsHAt Pratt. 

A comprehensive guide to the history and 
architectural features of English Cathedrals, in- 
cluding Chester, Ely, Lichfield, Lincoln, Canter- 
bury, Wells, York, and some twenty-six others. 
Introductory chapters take up “Characteristics 
of Architectural Styles” and “Stained Glass,” 
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and at the end of the volume a useful bibli- 
ography is given. The illustrations are many 
and excellent, from photographs. The work is 
essentially a guidebook, and as such is practical 


and up-to-date. 
Duffield & Co. 


IN AND OUT OF FLORENCE. 
3y Max VERNON. 

A new guidebook to Florence, very complete 
in information and rich in illustrations, which 
include reproductions of drawings by Maud 
Lanktree and half-tones from photographs. The 
book has a real historical value as well as the 
interest of a readable guide, and any one visiting 
Florence will go well equipped if he or she 
takes along this volume. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


MOTOR ROUTES OF FRANCE, THE. 
By Gorpon Home. 

This belongs to a new series devoted to motor 

routes in England and France. The present 


The Book News Monthly 







volume covers the chateaux of Touraine, the 
Pyrenees and the Rhone valley. In addition to 
complete statistics as to routes, hotels for stop- 
ping off, and general information, there are 
numerous excellent maps and many beautiful 
pictures in color from original paintings by the 
author. This is at once a delightful piece of 
work, a handsome specimen of book-making, 


and a wonderfully useful guide. 
A. & C. Black. 


POMPEII, 
Painted by Atserto Pisa and described by 
W. M. MacKenzie. 

A historical study of the city of Pompeii as 
reconstructed from a _ contemplation of the 
ruins. The book is not essentially a guide- 
book; it is rather an interpretation in the light 
of the remains and of the vast literature that 
has sprung up about this ancient, destroyed city. 
The volume makes enjoyable reading, and the 
color plates are full of feeling and charm. 

A. & C. Black. 














CALVERT OF MARYLAND. 

By JAMmEs OTISs. 

A school reader for the lower grades, em- 

bodying the early history of the settlement of 
Maryland. 

American Book Company. 


CENTURY DICTIONARY AND 
CYCLOPEDIA, THE. 

Two new volumes, “completing and perfecting” 
the now widely used Century Dictionary. The 
volumes are bound uniformly with those that 
have preceded, and they contain many new 
words, new articles on up-to-date subjects, slang 
and colloquialisms not hitherto entered, addi- 
tional foreign phrases, new trade names, new 
abbreviations and simplified spellings, and addi- 
tions to proper names. In all, two elaborate, im- 
mensely useful volumes, a whole cyclopedia in 
themselves and eminently desirable as reference 
works, 

The Century Company. 


EUROPE SINCE 1815. 
By Cuartes Downer Hazen, 

A school history, carefully classified and ar- 
ranged, with fourteen colored maps and numer- 
ous new features by way of definite plan and 
assortment of detail. The volume is one of 
the “American Historical” series, edited by 
Charles H. Haskins. There are seven hundred 
and thirty-six octavo pages, with a bibliography 
and an index. 

Henry Holt & Co. 


FRENCH FOR DAILY USE. 
By E. P. and R. F. Prenrys. 
French revised by Louris FERDINAND RICHARD. 
A small pocket book, comprising conversations 
in French, especially useful for the traveler. An 
admirable volume to carry in the handbag when 


one goes abroad. 
William R. Jenkins Company. 


EDUCATIONAL 








LANDMARKS IN RUSSIAN 
LITERATURE. 
By Maurice Barinc. 

The essays which form the seven chapters of 
this volume are reprinted from English period- 
icals. The author maintains that he approaches 
his subject less as a scholar than as an admir- 
ing and sympathetic friend. He takes up “Rus- 
sian Literature,’ “Realism of Russian Litera- 
ture,” “Gogol and the Cheerfulness of the Rus- 
sian People,” “Tolstoy and Turgeniev,” “The 
Place of Turgeniev,” “Dostoievsky” and “Plays 
of Anton Tchekov.” ‘This is scarcely popular 
reading, but any one wishing to know something 
about the principal Russian masters will find 
this volume extremely helpful, while in the 
school it will be a valuable addition to works 
now in use. 

The Macmillan Company. 


PARLIAMENTARY LAW. 
By Nanette B. PAUL. 

A classroom volume on parliamentary proce- 
dure, arranged simply and clearly and intended 
as an introduction to the whole subject. The 
book has been adopted for the public schools of 
New York City, and will be found eminently 
useful in school, college and women’s clubs. 

The Century Company. 


PROBLEMS OF THE ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOL. 
By ArtHur C. Perry, Jr. 

A thorough investigation of the elementary 
school system, devoted, first, to a consideration 
of the broad, general problems dependent upon 
the organic structure; second, to a study of 
the specific phases of the work of the school as 
planned and directed by the principal of a school 
or the teacher of a class. The author confesses 
that the first three chapters may be regarded as 
a brief in behalf of the teachers. 

D. Appleton & Co. 
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STORY OF THE CONSTITUTION 
OF THE UNITED STATES, THE, 
3y Rossiter JOHNSON. 

Dr. Johnson has written an admirable history 
of the events that led up to the making of the 
Constitution of the United States and of the 
events that were involved in the actual making. 
He takes up the Convention in detail and also 
the ratification, and goes into explanations of 
the sources with a historic acumen that makes 
this one of the most reliable books produced on 
the subject. It will be eminently useful to stu- 
dents and should find ready acceptance in all 
American schools. 


Wessels & Bissell Company. 


TEACHING BOTANIST, THE. 
By WituiaAm F. GAnonc. 
A professor of botany in Smith College, Mr. 
Ganong wrote a book similar to this ome some 
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years ago. He has now rewritten that work 
almost entirely, so that the new edition is, to 
all practical purpose and intent, a new book. 
It provides a clear and complete manual of in- 
formation for the instructor in botany, and is 
equipped with outlines and directions for a 
synthetic general course. 

The Macmillan Company. 


WHAT TO DO AT RECESS. 
By GrorceE ELtswortH JOHNSON. 

The superintendent of the Pittsburg Play- 
ground Association has prepared this small book 
on the subject of games for recess time in the 
schools. Kindergarten work, the sand pile, a 
flag race, duck-on-the-rock, base ball, school 
ball, potato races, and captain ball are among the 
suggestions for helpful, easily arranged diver- 
sions that will make the play hours pleasant. 

Ginn & Co. 











TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. 
By CHarLEs and Mary LAmps. 


WATER BABIES. 
3y CHARLES KINGSLEY. 

Two classic reprints, especially designed, with 
exquisite pictures in color and pen sketches by 
George Soper. These are handsome books for 
the children’s library, worthy settings for two 
of the best-loved juveniles in the world. They 
are well printed and appropriately bound 

The Baker & Taylor Company. 


WRITINGS OF “FIONA MACLEOD,” 
THE. 
Edited by Mrs. WILLIAM SHARP. 

Two new volumes in the “Uniform Edition” 
f those writings of William Sharp that ap- 
peared under the name of “Fiona Macleod.” 
The new books include “The Dominion of 
Dreams,” “Under the Dark Star,’ “The Sin 
Eater” and “The Washer of the Ford.” This 


CLASSIC REPRINTS 





is a splendid edition for libraries and will take 
its place among standard English works. 
Duffield & Co. 
PAN’S PIPES. 
iy & 1. 3. 

A dainty reprint, bound in smooth red boards, 
with a gilt title-piece. Extremely fine typo- 
graphically and quite in the rare gift-book style. 
Only five hundred and fifty-five copies have been 
printed, and each is dated. 

Houghton Miffin Company. 


PEOPLE’S LIBRARY, THE. 

Cheap classic reprints, including masterpieces 
of biography, fiction, poetry, science and essays, 
one hundred and twenty titles in all, with a 
promise of others to follow. There are works 
by Thackeray, Stevenson, Kingsley, Dickens, 
Ruskin, Ainsworth, Cooper, Carlyle, Longfel- 
low, Hazlitt, Verne, Defoe and many others. 
The books are pocket size, neatly printed, and 
can be obtained in bindings of either cloth or 
leather, Cassell & Company. 





GARDEN BOOKS 





SWEET PEAS. 
By Horace J. Wricnr. 


PANSIES, VIOLAS AND VIOLETS. 
By WILLIAM CUTHBERTSON, 

Two volumes in a unique series, “Garden 
Flowers in Color.” They are in reality garden 
handbooks, with complete information concern- 
ing the cultivation of the flowers they take up. 
But in addition to their practical usefulness 
they have beauty, being daintily bound, in pic- 


POETRY A 


IN MEMORY OF WHITTIER. 
By JoHN Russet, Hayes. 

A small, artistic volume comprising an appre- 
ciation of the poet Whittier, written in musical 
verse and illustrated with many pictures from 
photographs. Professor Hayes brings a deep 


torial covers, with numerous plates in full col- 
ors by way of illustration. ; 
F. A.-Stokes Company. 


HARDY PLANTS FOR COTTAGE 
GARDENS. 
By Heren R. ALBEE. 

Another book in the “American Nature” se- 
ries, practical in its notes on small gardens and 
useful for the planting of small spaces. There 
are illustrations from more than two hundred 
photographs. Henry Holt & Co. 





ND DRAMA 


sympathy to his subject, as well as a kindred 
point of view. He is at his best when writing 
of Friends and the country of Friends; and 
most of those verses breathe a poetic spirit that 
is tender and true. The typography of the vol- 
ume is excellent, the paper good, and the illus- 
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trations are admirably reproduced. It would 
make a most acceptable gift-book. 
The Biddle Press. 


SHADCW GARDEN AND OTHER 
PLAYS, THE. 
By Mapison CAWEIN. 

Here are four dramas, in which are mingled 
those effects of delicacy and tragic gloom in 
which Mr. Cawein is a skilful artist. In the 
opening title-play, “his fancy flits with touch of 
gossamer through the dainty realm of fairy, 
and the grotesque goblin world.” Lovely poetry 
flows through this fantasy of the moonlit gar- 
den, as thus— 


ESSAYS 





“Two shadows wander this way. One is fair, 

With eyes of dreaming azure, deep as night, 
And hair like moonlight on a leaping stream. 

And one is dark, with eyes of sadness, soft 

As pansies velveted with dreams and dew, 
And hair like night upon a sleeping stream.” 


Something of Poe seems to inform the more 
somber pages of these little dramas, and else- 
where there is the delicate note as of Shelley 
and of Keats. Mr. Cawein is a worthy heir of 
the finest traditions in our modern verse. 


G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 








DOGS AND MEN. 
By Henry C. MErwIn. 

The reprint of an essay that appeared in the 
“Atlantic Monthly,” an essay that was written 
largely for the enlightenment of dogless men 
and women and dog-haters. Mr. Merwin says, 
“Ownership of a dog softens the hard hearts of 
men,” and he goes on to show the wonderful 
attributes of affection possessed by dogs as evi- 
denced in various episodes which he cites. It 
is an interesting little volume, full of truth and 
likely to appeal to many readers. 

Houghton Miflin Company. 


SCIENCE OF HAPPINESS, THE. 
By Henry SmitTH WILLIAMS. 
This is an entertaining, and, in a popular 
sense, an instructive book. It might as appro- 
priately be named as the art of living, or the 


common sense of life, or by a dozen other 
phrases. The author puts it thus: “The science 
of happiness must comprehend a broad system 
of rules for such training of body and mind as 
will lead to the best practice of the art of liv- 
ing.” The plan is to treat the problem of hap- 
piness in its physical, mental, social, and moral 
aspects. Under these heads the book discusses 
such topics as sleeping, working, thinking, self- 
knowledge, ideals, companionship, children, how 
to invite happiness, and how to die. 

The book is not science in any strict sense, 
but a collection of sane essays on aspects of 
living, not systematized nor precise nor in every 
detail so sure as it sounds. But it is pleasant 
and helpful—even if it might have been less 
bulky and weighty to hold. 

Hlarper & Brothers. 

















BOONE, DANIEL, AND THE 
WILDERNESS ROAD. 
By H. Appincton Bruce. 

Daniel Boone has figured largely in recent 
historical literature in various directions. The 
present work is a brief and lucid narrative 
of the life of the pioneer and the founding of 
Kentucky. In view of the many researches of 
late it can hardly be said that it contains much 
that is new, but it is an entertaining account 
and gains vividness by its brevity. It omits 
some of the factors which were prominent in 
the development of Kentucky and which might 
have been dwelt upon to the improvement of 
the work. It is rather surprising that the 
author makes Daniel Boone a native of Schuyl- 
kill County, on grounds not stated. The late 
Howard M. Jenkins, of Gwynedd, made a more 
exhaustive study of that subject than any other 
person, and his view is that Daniel was born 
either in Montgomery or in Berks County, in 
both of which his parents resided near the time 
of his birth. Daniel's birth is recorded in the 
records of the Friends’ Meeting at Oley, just 
over the line in Berks County; but as the 
Boones attended this meeting before and after 
their removal to the latter county, the birth- 
place of Daniel is not certain. Mr. Jenkins, 





MISCELLANEOUS 











after an exhaustive research, says the assump- 
tion that he was born anywhere else has no 
basis of fact. 

The Macmillan Company. 


BOSTON MUSEUM’ OF FINE ARTS, 
THE, 
By Jutta pE Wotr AppIson. 

A complete descriptive and critical account 
of the treasures of the Boston Museum, with 
many illustrations, a diagram of the building, 
and technical details that make the book a 
sound guide as well as an interesting study. 


L. C. Page & Co. 


DURER. 
By Herpert EF. A. Foursr. 


LAWRENCE. 
By S. L. BENsSuUSAN. 
Two more issues in that remarkable series, 
“Masterpieces in Color,” each containing some 
eight or ten reproductions of famous paintings 
in full color, such subjects as “The Madonna 
with the Siskin,” “SS. Paul and Mark,” “Mas- 
ter Lambton,” “Mrs. Siddons,” “Portrait of the 
Countess Blessington,” and “King George IV.” 
F. A. Stokes Company. 
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BOYS’ BOOK OF RAILWAYS, THE. 
By J. R. Howpen. 

A companion volume to the Boys’ Book of 
Steamships. It contains all that a boy wants to 
know about railways, from passenger traffic and 
the building of cars, with a history of their de- 
velopment, to the latest devices for comfort in 
the form of barber shops, diners and libraries. 
Freight traffic also has its part in the story and 
there are more than one hundred illustrations 
and diagrams. 

F. A. Stokes Company. 


HER BOOK. 
Arranged by Maser M. Swan. 

A dainty book, in whole leather bindings, for 
the record of the engaged girl. It has spaces 
for diary; for trousseau notes; for lists of wed- 
ding guests; gifts to be acknowledged; descrip- 
tions and samples of the wedding-gown and veil; 
flowers from the bridal bouquet, and details re- 
garding the wedding. A pleasing volume, “for 
remembrance.” 

Houghton Miffin Company. 


MANUAL OF STATISTICS, THE. 
The Stock Exchange handbook for Ig10, an 
elaborate and useful reference work. 
The Manual of Statistics Company, 20 Vesey 
Street, New York. 


MARK TWAIN’S SPEECHES. 
With a preface by Mark Twain and an intro- 
duction by W. D. Howe ts. 

Mark Twain was an eminent lecturer as well 
as a writer. He was an admirable after-dinner 
speaker. This book collects his lectures and 
addresses, including some of his earliest 
speeches, his address delivered at Oxford 
when he received his degree, and the address 
given at the Aldrich Memorial meeting. There 
are speeches on “Unconscious Plagiarism.” 
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“Poets as Policemen,” “College Girls,” “Votes 
for Women,” “Courage,” “Queen Victoria,” 
“Joan of Arc,” “Business,” “Princeton,” and 
speeches for dinners to Hamilton Wright Mabie, 
Mr. Choate, Whitelaw Reid, with addresses for 
numerous commemorative occasions of national 
importance and interest. The book shows Mark 
Twain in another of his many phases; and as a 
public speaker he may be studied with profit, 
even as his speeches may be accepted and used 
as models of their kind. 

Harper & Brothers. 


ROAD RIGHTS OF MOTORISTS. 
By TwyMan O. Asport. 

A pocket volume of road rules, reliable and 
thoroughly indexed. Every motorist needs such 
a guide. 

Outing Publishing Company. 


T. R. IN CARTOONS. 
By Joun T. McCurcHeon. 

A paper volume collecting McCutcheon’s car- 
toons of Roosevelt. They first appeared in the 
“Chicago Tribune,” but are deemed worthy of 
this more permanent form. 

A. C. McClurg & Co 


WOMEN AS LETTER WRITERS. 
By Apa M. INGPEN. 

A delightful collection of letters by women, 
each set of letters introduced by a brief biog- 
raphy of the writer. Among those represented 
are Anne Boleyn, Mary, Queen of Scots, Eliza- 
beth, Lady Mary Wortley Montagu, Mrs. 
Delany, Mrs, Thrale, Hannah More, Fanny 
Burney, Mrs. Siddons, Maria Edgeworth, Mary 
Lamb, Dorothy Wordsworth, Jane Austen, Mrs. 
Hemans, Mrs. Carlyle, Margaret Fuller, Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Mrs. Browning, Fanny Kemble 
and Christina Rossetti. 

Walton 


Sturgis & 


The Rambler Rose 


By H. Percival Allen 


T was not long ago your branches bare 


Wound in and out along the frosted wall. 


It seems not long ago that in the fall 


I trimmed you so that you might grow more fair. 


I cautious clipped a little here and there, 


And you, so still, were slumbering, while all 
- 5 


The world was covered with a snowy pall 


[ left you as in death, so still you were; 


Then when I came again with eager eyes 


And wondered whether I had useless wrought, 


Lo! you had flowered to a glad surprise, 


Your ruddy lips half-opened were upturned 
For me to kiss, the blossom of my thought. 





Of Interest to Everybody 


NE subscriber to THE Book 

News Monra_y recently said 

in a letter, “Your magazine 

stands at the very top.” ‘The 

top is the place where we wish 
to stand—and we mean to stay there. This 
is August, but the plans for the winter 
numbers are already laid, and artists and 
authors—and editors—are hard at work 
on what will be some splendid special 
issues. We want the libraries and the 
literary clubs to note that new sections 
devoted to their interests will appear in 
the fall, to be continued indefinitely. For 
the home reader, the review departments 
will supply all and more than any other 
periodical even pretends to give. We 
reviewed and noticed 1715 new books last 
year, and the count for this year will go 
higher than that. Look over your back 


numbers, and keep an eye open to im-' 


provements. Your interests are ours, and 
what you want is what we intend to give 
you. You have only to express yourself 
freely ; we are never above accepting good 
advice. 


The September Number 


Gertrude Atherton is the subject of 
the author study for next month. Richard 
Le Gallienne writes an appreciation of 
Mrs. Atherton’s work; Herman Schef- 
fauer takes up “The World of Gertrude 
Atherton,” and F. M. Holly writes of 
Mrs. Atherton the woman. ‘The pictures 
are many and have, for the most part, 
never appeared before. 

As September marks the centenary of 
the birth of Mrs. Gaskell, author of 
Cranford, we are publishing an article on 
“The Cranford of Mrs. Gaskell.” W. J. 
Roberts traveled four hundred miles from 
London to secure the material for this 
article, and he took the photographs from 
which the illustrations have been made. 

General articles in the number in- 
clude “Where Culture Hums,’ by Mont- 
rose J. Moses; “Reading with a Map,” by 
J. Berg Esenwein, and “The Norse 
Renascence,” by Edgar Jepson. 

The cover for September is from an 
artistic photograph made especially for 
THE Book News MONTHLY. 


Nore.—Kindly address all manuscripts to Norma Bright Carson, Editor, THe Boox 


News Monruiy, Philadelphia. Address 


other 


communications to THe Book News 


MonTHLy. Money orders should be made out in the name of John Wanamaker. Changes of 
address must be received before the 20th of the month preceding publication of the number 


with which the change is to go into effect. 
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The Book News Monthly 


This Late List, Made by the Wanamaker Book Stores, Presents the 
Most Recent Books for the Month of July 


The prices are given for the information of people residing out of the cities 


Absent Reo. By the author of “Pro Christo et 
Ecclesia.” $1.60, postpaid. 

Advanced Civics. By S. E. Forman. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

American Chess Player's Handbook,’ The. 75 
cents, postpaid, 

American Citizen, An. The Life of William 
Henry Baldwin, Jr. By John Graham Brooks. 
$1.50, postpaid. 

American Government and Politics. By Charles 
A. Beard. $2.10, postpaid. 

American Hope, The. By W. M. Cole. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Art of Aviation, The. By Robert W. A, Brewer. 
$3.50, postpaid. 

Astir. By John Adams Thayer. $1.20, postpaid. 

Autobiography of Allen Jay. $1.50, postpaid. 


Beyond the Borderline of Life. By Gustavus 
Myers. $1.00, postpaid. 

Blaze Derringer. By Eugene P. Lyle, Jr. $1.20, 
postpaid. 

Broadlands Cookery-Book, The. By K. E. 
Behnke and E. C. Henslowe. $1.00, postpaid. 


Campaign of Trafalgar, The. By Julian S. 
Corbett. $4.50, postpaid. 

Court of Alexander III, The. Edited by Wil- 
liam Prall. $1.50, postpaid. 

Critical and Exegetical Commentary of Genesis, 
A. By John Skinner. $3.00, postpaid. 

Dazzling Miss Davison, The. By Florence 
Warden. $1.08, postpaid. 

Dogaressas of Venice, The. By Edgcumbe 


Staley. $3.50, postpaid. 


Essays in Criticism. By Matthew Arnold. $1.25, 
postpaid. 


Evolution and Function of Living Purposive 
Matter, The. By N. C, Macnamara. $1.75, 
postpaid. 


Fanny Lambert. By Henry de Vere Stacpoole. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Flower o’ the Grass. By A. F. Murray. $1.25, 
postpaid. 

From Irish Castles to French Chateaux. By 
Norma Bright Carson. $1.75, postpaid. 

Future of Trades-Unionism and Capitalism in 
a Democracy. By Charles W. Eliot. $1.00, 
postpaid. 


George Meek. By Himself. $1.50, postpaid. 

Girl Who Won, The. By Beth Ellis. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Golf Made Easy. By Mark Allerton and Rob- 
ert Browning. 35 cents, postpaid. 

Guide to the Antiquities of Upper Egypt, A. By 
Arthur E. P. Weigall. $2.50, postpaid. 


Highways of Progress. By James J. Hill. $1.50, 
postpaid. 

Historic Episcopate, The. By R. E. Thompson. 
$1.50, postpaid, 

History of the Confederate War, The. 2 vols. 
By George Cary Eggleston. $4.00, postpaid. 

Honesty’s Garden. By Paul Creswick. $1.25, 


postpaid. 


In Lotus-Land, Japan. By Herbert G. Ponting. 
$6.00, postpaid. 


Life of J. Glancy Jones, The. 2 vols, By Charles 
Henry Jones. $7.50, postpaid. 


Mademoiselle Celeste. By A. F. Knight. $1.08, 
postpaid. 








Marius, the Epicurean. 2 vols. By Walter 
Pater. $4.00, postpaid. 

Maroon Tales. By Will J. Cuppy. 90 cents, 
postpaid. 

Motley, A. By John Galsworthy. $1.20, post- 
paid. 

Motor Tours in the West Country. By Mrs 
Rodolph Stawell. $1.75, postpaid. 

Municipal and Corporation Bonds. By Mont- 
gomery Rollins. 60 cents, postpaid. 


Nathan Burke. By M. S. Watts. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Nicene Creed, The. By J. J. Lias. $1.75, post- 
paid. 


Opportunity of the Negro in Domestic Service, 
The. By M. Anderson. 15 cents, postpaid. 
Out of the Night. By Mrs. Baillie Reynolds. 

$1.20, postpaid, 


Pompeii. Described by W. M. Mackenzie. 
$2.50, postpaid. 

Press Cuttings. Compiled by Bernard Shaw. 
40 cents, postpaid. 

Prince Izon. By James Paul Kelly. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Princess Helene von Racowitza. By Cecil Mar. 
$3.50, postpaid. 


Road Rights of Motorists. By Twyman O. 
Abbott. $1.50, postpaid. 


Scotland’s Work and Worth. 2 vols. By 
Charles W. Thomson. $5.00, postpaid. 

Sheriff of Dyke Hole, The. By Ridgwell Cullum. 
$1.08, postpaid. 


The Book News Monthly 


Simon the Jester. By William J. Locke. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

Skid Puffer. A Tale of the Kankakee Swamp. 
$1.08, postpaid. 

Social Contract, The. By C. Y. C. Dawbarn. 
$1.25, postpaid 


Theodore Roosevelt’s Speeches in Europe. 40 
cents, postpaid. 
Two Knights of the Swan, The. By Robert 


Jaffray. $1.25, postpaid. 


Uncounted Cost, The. By Mary Gaunt. $1.20, 
postpaid, 
Undesirable Governess, The. By F. M. Craw- 


ford. $1.08, postpaid. 


Valley Forge Guide and Handbook. By Rev. 
James W. Ridde. 50 cents, postpaid. 

Valley of Aosta, The. By Felice Ferrero. $2.00, 
postpaid. 

Varmint, The. By Owen Johnson. $1.08, post- 
paid. 

Vera of the Strong Heart. By Marion Mole. 


$1.25, postpaid 


War and the Armée Blanche. By Erskine Chil- 
ders. $1.90, postpaid. 

Water Goats, The. By E. P. Butler. 38 cents, 
postpaid. 

Way Up, The. By M. P. Willcocks. $1.08, 
postpaid. 

What to Do at Recess. By George E. Johnson. 
30 cents, postpaid. 

When Love Calls Men to Arms. By Stephen 
Chalmers. $1.08, postpaid. 








“We keep our own cows, and always have 
fresh milk,” said the milkman, claiming his bill. 
“But you surely feed them on vinegar,” replied 
the woman as she loudly closed her door. 


“What makes the trust magnate look so wor- 
ried?” “He has just read that the American 
farmer is very prosperous, and he feels that he 
must have overlooked something.” 

—Houston Post. 


Dr. McCree: “My dear Mrs. Goodman, how 
could you bring out a young child on such a 
day as this, with such a strong east wind blow- 
ing?” 

Mrs, Goodman: “Ah, Doctor, you will al- 
ways have your little joke. How can a child of 


5) 
> 


this age possibly know what wind it is: 
—Tit-Bits. 
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The Line of Cheer 


THE MoperN MECHANIC 


O§ I’m a professional auto-man, 
A driver of daring and skill, 

In goggles and cap, I’m a stunning chap, 
Gotten up in a style to kill. 

I know all the merits of each machine 
In every particular part; 

There isn’t a thing from a spoke to a spring 
That I haven’t got down by heart. 


Of jack and packing, connectors and sectors, 
Flanges and bevels and joints, 

Of shaft revolution and weight distribution, 
I know all the decimal points. 

Selective control is dead easy to me, 
The battery simply a snap; 

The plug of the spark I could see in the dark, 
Fix the nozzle while taking a nap. 


In friction, ignition, combustion and power, 
In sprockets and ratchets and cams, 

I’m right up in front and can do every stunt 
When the what-yer-may-call-it-em jams. 

Rarefaction, velocity, fuel, viscosity, 
Cylinders, throttles and pumps, 

Are simple to me as A, B and C, 
When the thingumbob sputters and jumps. 


The mud-guards I know from the lamps at a 
glance, 
The tires I can tell from the brakes; 
Valves, clinchers and strokes are mechanical 
jokes; 
Ratios, mathematical fakes. 
Garages, speedometers, gasoline tanks, 
Vibration, displacement and sprays, 
Bolts, rivets and chants, coefficients and strains, 
I can talk of in technical phrase. 


There’s only one thing I am waiting for now, 
Ere my knowledge can fully prevail: 

lf I only could steal an automobile } 
I have cribbed all the rest by mail. 


—Frederick Maxon, in Life. 


Teacher: “Children, Nature is superior to 
man in everything. For instance, there is noth- 
ing that travels so fast as the unseen wind.” 

Willie: “Huh! You ought to hear what my pa 
says about a sight draft!” —Puck. 


“PUBLIC OPINION” IN 
ZULULAND 


The editor of PUBLIC OPINION has just 
received the following interesting letter from 
Mr. P. J. Hervey, of the South African General 
Mission, Zululand: 


“We have our post by native runners for over 150 
miles, and I look forward to the weekly edition of 
Public Opinion with pleasure. As Iam a missionary 
up here, cut off from all the outside world, I look 
forward to news, and must admit that I get just what 
I want through your paper. I have been in the habit 
of taking in another, but three-fourths of it I never 
read; and, in fact, it is of no usetome. Yours I can 
read from start to finish, and feel Iam the wiser for 
having done so.”’ 


PUBLIC OPINION is a remarkable paper. Since 
the commencement of 1909, it has increased its circula- 
tion ONE HUNDRED PER CENT., and it still con- 
tinues to increase. 


LORD ROSEBERY says: “I can truly gay that 
Public Opinion is a weekly joy to me. It gives me 
just what I want to read.”’ 


Are not these facts sufficient inducement to 
you to subscribe to PUBLIC OPINION ? 


PUBLIC OPINION 


A Weekly Review of Current Thought and Activity. 
Edited by Percy L. Parker 


Every Friday Twopence 


A copy of Public Opinion willbe posted on receipt 
of 244d., sent to the Manager, Pudlic Opinion, 31 and 
32, Temple House, Tallis Street, London, E. C. 

Public Opinion will be sent. on application to the 
above address, to any place in the United Kingdom for 
10s. 10d. a year, or to any place in the world for 13s. 


AUTHORS CLIPPING BUREAU 


Furnishes news and comment from the current press 
of the entire world on any subject—commercial, 
scientific, social, political or technical. We read 
twice the number of different publications read by 
our nearest competitor in the clipping business. 
Write for booklet. 


Book Reviews and Literary Clippings a Specialty 
68 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 


“Father thinks I ought to go in for business 
a bit,” remarked the gilded youth. “Made a 
start yet?” “Oh, yaas. I’ve ordered three busi- 
ness suits and had me name put up at a com- 
mercial club.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


Three-Color Half-Tone Engravings; Two and 
Four Color (same process); Multicolor for less 
expensive work; Book Illustrations from MSS., 
Photos or Sketches ; Cover Designs, Menus, etc. 


Everything in Engravings and Illustrations 
in One or More Colors 


eee EF siablished 1838———- 


GATCHEL & MANNING 


DESIGNERS and ENGRAVERS 


Sixth and Chestnut Sts. 


PHILADELPHIA 


SEND FOR SPECIMEN PORTFOLIO No. 17 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 











The Bibelot 


A REPRINT OF POETRY AND PROSE 
FOR BOOKLOVERS, CHOSEN IN 
PART FROM SCARCE EDITIONS 
AND SOURCES NOT GENERALLY 
KNOWN. 









HE BIBELOT is in shape a small 
quarto (4% x 6), choicely printed on 
white laid paper, uncut edges, and 

done up in old-style blue wrappers. It is 
issued monthly, and has from 32 to 40 pages 
of text, forming a volume of 450 pages, at 
least, each year. 


The following list of contents of Volume 

XVI for 1910, so far as issued, gives a fair idea 

of the unique literary quality of this little 

magazine. 

I. The Riding to Lithend: A play in 
one act by Gordon Bottomley. 

II. The same (concluded). 


III. Three selections from Vagaries by 
Axel Munthe. 
1. Instead of a Preface. 
2. Toys from the Paris horizon. 
3. ‘Te (on dogs). 


IV. Lyrics by Arthur O'Shaughnessy. 


V. ‘*Under a Fool's Cap’’ by Norman 
Roe, together with XIII lyrics by 
Daniel Henry Holmes. 


VI. The Dearest of All by Katherine Tynan. 





ee 


URSTSARE 2h shelter Maer ime + 


VII. How to Fail in Literature: A lecture 
by Andrew Lang. 
VIII.-XII. Subjects to be announced later, 


NAA ee 


Subscriptions to all parts of the world for 
1910, Volume XVI, are taken for the complete 
year only at 75c. met in advance, postpaid. 
After October Ist, the rate will be $/.00 net. 


A Complete Descriptive Catalogue of 
The Mosher Books on Request 


THOMAS B. MOSHER 


PORTLAND, MAINE 
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When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 


The Line of Cheer 
LITERARY PABULUM 


aa sos. out a food for thought 

rom all the bookish jam, 

Adapt your mood to worthy food, 
And try a little Lamb. 


—Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Or if Lamb is not your favourite dish, 


And with no gusto taken, 
Some Hogg might do, or else a few 

Nice, juicy bits of Bacon. 
—Boston 


If Lamb and Bacon prove too tough 
And difficult to Chaucer, 


With Browning o’er you'll like it Moore 


Than Campbell eaten raw, sir. 


—Chicago Record-Herald. 
Perhaps Crabbe’s Tales will please your taste— 


Beware of Burns when fried, 


If poorly cooked you’re surely booked 


To get an Akenside. 


She was a middle-aged, tall, angu 


made woman, and, as she seated herself in the 
Liverpool express, she gazed sternly through 


her lorgnette at the commercial trav 


site, as if to hypnotize him into a state of non- 
interference. Then she arose and let down the 
window with a bang. At the next station an- 
other woman entered the compartment, fluffy 


of hair and blue-eyed. “I shall be 


death!” she cried, glancing appealingly at the 
commercial. “Jf this window is closed I shall 
suffocate!” cried the other woman. Just then the 
porter arrived, was made aware of the trouble, 
and scratched his head. ‘The traveler arose 
and left the compartment, followed by the por- 


ter, who appealed to him for advice. 


simple,” said the gentleman. “Leave the window 


as it is, open, till one lady is frozen 
then close it and suffocate the other 


going forward.” —The Bellman. 


KNOWN BY Fruits 


“You are not interested in family trees?” 
“No,” replied Miss Cayenne; “so many of them 
remind me of these continual announcements 


that the fruit crop is a failure.” 


—Washington Star. 





Tue Optimist 
“Let’s all change our pleas to ‘gu 


one of the defendants. “It’s our last hope.” 
“Hope? How’d you figure that out?” 
“Why, we’ve lied so much now that the court 


might not believe us.” 


Gertinc Postep 
“May I see my father’s record?” 


new student. “He was in the class of ’77 


“Certainly, my boy. What for?” 


“He told me when I left home not to dis- 


grace him, sir, and I wish to see just 
can go.” 


—Buffalo Express. 





—Cleveland Plain-Dealer. 
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PHOCHENENE MAGAZINE 


“REPRESENTING ALL THAT ITS NAME IMPLIES’’ 


American Pholography 


is the most important and beautiful camera magazine published. It is 
useful and helpful to every user of a camera, beginner or advanced worker, 
amateur or professional. It will keep you from month to month in touch 
with all the new and old methods of photography, which will help you 
to do better work. It publishes not only practical articles, but the best 
pictures by the best workers of all the world, as a continuous inspiration 
to pictorial effort. Its departments are of the greatest possible helpful- 
ness. Its picture criticisms of readers’ work have been famous for half a 
generation and have helped workers innumerable to improve their pictures. 
Its monthly prize competitions encourage its readers to measure their 
artistic strength against that of their contemporaries, and afford encourage- 
ment and valuable rewards. If you are interested in photography 


ler. 
or art, send for a free sample copy and learn to know this beautiful 
magazine. : : : ‘ : 
lor- 
the 


ugh 


oe AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY 


“ 1252 POPE BUILDING 3 BOSTON, MASS. 
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o Are You an Author or a Reader? 
por- If you are either or both, you will increase your efficiency 
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. Clark’s Book Herald 


a" WHY:? 
hem 
ents BECAUSE it has pages for all legitimate tastes. 
BECAUSE, being beautifully illustrated, it is pleasing to the eye as well as 
to the mind. 
BECAUSE it contains fiction, verse, educational articles, book chats, talks 
about authors, news from abroad, etc. 
BECAUSE its contributors are all men and women of intellect and ability. 
BECAUSE its subscription price is so reasonable that any purse, large or 
small, can meet it. 


Price, 10 Cents per Copy $1.00 per Year 


The C. M. Clark Publishing Co. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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ar a Suburbs 


An Illustrated Monthly Magazine Devoted to the Presentation 
of Subjects of Interest to the Dwellers in the Suburbs and 
to All Others Who Appreciate the Delights of Country Life 


The August Number will be Exceedingly Interesting 
@, CREEK FOLLOWING, an entertaining paper, by Harold 
Donaldson Eberlein, takes the reader to inviting spots along 
Crum and Cobb Creeks, and is the subject of a series of very 
beautiful illustrations. To those who have never indulged in 
this delightful recreation this paper will prove a revelation, 


@, THE PORCH CLUB, of Riverton, New Jersey, fully illus- 


trated and described, will be of very great general interest. 











@, Miss Agnes Repplier will have a fully illustrated article on 
children and their horses. 


@, ART IN AMERICA, with handsome reproductions of famous 
pictures, will be treated by John V. Sears, an art critic of 
high standing. 


@, THE BOOK SHELF, with its comment on the latest and best 
in the literary world, by W. R. Murphy, will be continued. 


@, ANTIQUE ORIENTAL RUGS, by A. G. Guerdan, 
fully illustrated, will be of interest to owners of Persian or 


Turkish rugs. 
@, BETWEEN STATIONS, a delightful little love story by 


John Habberton, will be among the other features of interest. 













The Anniversary Number 
C The August issue will complete the first year of American 
Suburbs. The September number, in addition to the usual 
complement of high-class engravings, will contain a series of 
colored illustrations covering a wide variety of subjects, which 
will make it extraordinarily attractive. 








@ All new subscriptions and renewals received before August 31, 
1910, will be accepted at the present price, one dollar per 
year. After that date the subscription price will be advanced 
to one dollar and fifty cents. 







Subscriptions received at Wanamaker’s, or 


The Philadelphia Suburban Publishing Co. 


132 South Fifteenth Street PHILADELPHIA 

















When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Announcement of Special Interest 


To Readers of Shakespeare 


For some time past we have had requests for discussions of Shakespeare's masterpieces. The only thing we 
lacked was a man fully equipped with the literary ability to express his thoughts in an elegant, scholarly, yet 


popular way. 
We have found the man. We are convinced that no better articles for lyceum people can be written on 


Character as Shakespeare Depicts It. 


The value of thesé studies—for they will be “studies” in the best sense of the word—for the lyceum reader, 
entertainer, lecturer, and for all persons of culture, cannot be overestimated. These articles alone will be 
worth many times the price of a year's subscription. If you have a friend whom you want to please and help, 
send him a year's subscription, to begin at once. 


These Articles Will Begin with the August Number: 


One article, or study, will appear in each of the following issues and continue throughout the year. After one 
series will appear another, on some other phase of Shakespearean literature. Last and most important, 
perhaps, will come a scholarly, yet most interesting, discussion on the moral and religious value of Shakespeare 
—all written by that scholarly yet popular student and lecturer on Shakespearean literature— 


Truman Joseph Spencer. 


Mr. Spencer has been heard by admiring audiences at the Mother Chautauqua, has been repeatedly recalled 
to Boston literary circles, has just recently been called upon to prepare and deliver two special lectures on 
Shakespeare for the Great Celebration of Shakespeare's Birthday, and is a life member of the Shakespeare 
Society. Some of the subjects to appear within the next six months are: 


The Venetian Jew The Daughter of the Capulets 
Marc Antony and the Queen of Egypt Denmark’s Two Kings 
Macbeth’s “ Dearest Partner” Shakespeare and Poetic Justice, etc. 


All we can add is—prepare for a rare treat. 


A SPECIAL OFFER BY THE EDITOR :—I desire to say that my conviction of the great value of 
these articles by Mr. Spencer is such that I am personally willing to refund the full price of the subscription 
sent in, if anybody subscribes and reads these articles and then is not satisfied. 


ARTHUR E. GRINGLE, Editor of “The Lyceum World.” 


REMEMBER—These articles will appear exclusively in 


THE LYCEUM WORLD Arthur E. Gringle, Editor 


Dept. B $1.00 A YEAR. 15c A COPY INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


Approved by the International Lyceum Association, and published for all who want Eloquent, Lively, 
Interesting Orations, Leciures, Readings, Discussions of Platform Appearance, Public Speaking, Success as 
Singer, Speaker or Entertainer. 

Have You Ability? As Musician, Dramatic Entertainer, Vocalist, Speaker, and do you want to 
increase your ability, or use it on the platform? Then write to the editor for help and information how 
to secure a place, and send One Dollar for subscription to THE LYCEUM WORLD, which gives you the 
latest news about this field. THIS MAGAZINE IS EXTRAORDINARILY GOOD; DIFFERENT 
FROM OTHERS; COSTLY IN MAKE-UP—therefore, NO FREE COPIES. 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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Have you 
in your office or works 


a man ambitious to enlarge his education, but 
through lack of means unable to do so? 


You have, without doubt, and here is your 
opportunity to help him obtain his ambition 
without expense on his part—or yours. 


If you know the man, send us his name and 
address. 


If you feel you have him in your establishment, 
but can’t locate him— 


Post the notice below 
where your employees will see it 


Do you 
wish thorough instruction in any Branch ot 
Engineering, or in any other subject P 


Do you 
desire to enlarge your education and earning 
power without the expenditure of a single dollar, 
or of time from your regular work ? 


You do? 


Then write today for full particulars. 


Technical Education Department 


The Cassier Magazine Co. 
12 W. 31st Street, NEW YORK 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 
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—A Vacation Number—— 


The August LIPPINCOTT’S 


THE COMPLETE NOVELETTE 


WILL BE 


“The Mystery of Mary”’ 


BY 
GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ 


The first novelette from the popular author of 
“Marcia Schuyler’? and ‘‘ Phoebe Deane,” among re- 
cent “best sellers.” This new story, though shorter, 
is more intense. The action is lively, and the mys- 
tery holds you throughout. Romantic adventure, 
humor, skilful plot — what better combination for 


GRACE LIVINGSTON HILL LUTZ summer reading ? 


MANY SHORT STORIES AND ENTERTAINING ARTICLES 


A BLOTTED PAGE | THE MONSTER IN THE CAR 
By Elizabeth Dejeans | By Kate Masterson 
A powerful conflict of wills between a man Revealing a new phase of the woman question. 
and a woman, | 
By the author of “The Heart of Desire,” 
“The Winn AA Chance.” ' GOING TOO FAR 
By John Kendrick Bangs 
THE WALL OF SILENCE How it will be when we can see ourselves over 
By Elizabeth Maury Coombs the telephone. 
Delicious humor and pathos, portraying rural | 
geen | A WORLD PAPER DOLLAR 
THE VERY TALL GENTLEMAN By Willard French 
By B. MacArthur A well condensed article on a momentous topic. 
What happened at home while a naval officer | 





} 


was cruising. | WHEN THE COW JUMPS OVER 


THE DEAR OLD FARM THE MOON 
By Thomas L. Masson By Clifford Howard 
An amusing tale of a man who bought the Giving a new reason for the rise of beef. 
finest farm in the world. 


ELECTA, THE DAUGHTER OF SAM- | COFFEE CAKES AND CUPID 
IMA. By Wirt L. Barnitz By Homer Croy 


A funny story of the Pennsylvania Germans. | About a table laid for two—and its dangers. 





PROFESSIONAL AND AMATEUR HUMORISTS WILL EXCEL THEMSELVES 
IN ««WALNUTS AND WINE” 
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BOOK PLATES AND 
HERALDIC PAINTINGS 


Original designs in Book Plates which have 
character within themselves. Coats-of-Arms 
painted in their true colors for framing 












DESIGNERS 
ILLUSTRATORS 
ENGRAVERS 














PENN De BARTHE 
929 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA 







PRINTING PLATES Carryinc His AupiENcCE witH Him 
BY EVERY PROCESS Nobody was more witty or more bitter than 
Lord Ellenborough. A young lawyer, trembling 
with fear, rose to make his first speech, and 
began: “My lord, my unfortunate client—My 
lord, my unfortunate client—My lord, my un- 
fortunate client—My lord—” “Go on, sir, go 
on,” said Lord Ellenborough, “as far as you 
have proceeded hitherto the court is entirely 
with you.” —Life. 
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“Who was this fellow, and what is his claim 
to fame?” “His claim to fame is well founded, 
my friend. He’s the man who kept a diary for 
more than a year.” 

—Louisville Courier-Journal 








'The EDITOR 


A Journal of Information for 

Literary Workers, is “The 

SERVICE Little Schoolmaster” for the 
Whole Fraternity of Writers 













ACH month, forty-eight pages of helpful 
articles by writers and editors, showing 
PLATEMAKERS TO A the sort of material wanted, how it 
MULTITUDE OF PUBLISHERS should be prepared, and how to sell. ‘Tech- 
nical articles upon all branches of literary 

work. Current information as to the Literary 

Market, showing the present needs of various 

publications. Advance information regarding 


a all prize story competitions. Announce- 
ments of new publications, and their needs. 


The only journal of its character in America, 
D and one that no writer can afford to be without. 
° $1.00 a Year—15Sc a Copy 
Engraving Co., Inc. 


630 Chestnut St. - Phila. ADDRESS 
M.C. CLARKE, Pres. BENJ. F. JAMES, V. Pres. THE EDITOR COMPANY 


A. C. COLAHAN, Treas. J. 8. COOK, See’ty. RIDGEWOOD, N. J. 
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ENGRAVERS 


PHOTO- CHROMOTYPE 
— 
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DESIGNING 

ENGRAVING 

DIE SINKING 
BOOK-COVER DIES 


THREE AND FOUR 
COLOR PROCESS 


920 RACE STREET, PHILADELPHIA 





STATIONERY 
FOR VACATION USE 


Imported lined Le Courter — especially 
appropriate for those going abroad 


When selecting your Stationery do not overlook the 
Whiting Papers, which are being shown in many 
new Styles and Finishes 

We will be glad to mail you on request our booklet 
entitled ‘Good Form in Letter Writing.” 


WHITING PAPER COMPANY 
New York :: Philadelphia :: Boston :: Chicago 
MILLS, HOLYOKE, MASS. 


BOOK LABELS 


Our display cards, showing sixteen bookish 
designs, will be found at: 
Yale Co-operative 
Association 
New Haven, Conn, 
Walter R.Miller& Co, 
Binghamton, N. Y. 
St. Paul Book and 
Stationery Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. 


If your dealer does not carry them, send us two-cent stamp 
for catalogue. (§pecial designs made to order) 


The American Book Plate Co. 
1506 Montgomery Ave., Philadelphia 


Fred. Loeser's 
Brooklyn. N. Y. 
Woodward & Lorthrop 
Washington, D. C. 
Dulany & Co. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Johnson's Book Store 
Springfield, Mass. 


who prefer to use a nice 


Ladies 


their correspondence should inquire for 


quality of stationery for 


Crane’s Ladies’ Note Papers and Envelopes. 
Sold by all Stationers, in a variety of 


Manufactured and 
supplied to the trade by 


tints and surfaces. 


Z. & W. M. CRANE, 
Dalton, Mass., U. S. A. 


HALF-TONE AND LINE 


ENGRAVINGS 
COLOR WORK 


NW. COR DOO ARCH 


MISCELLANEOUS | 





The Line of Cheer 


Thomas A. Edison, who, as every one knows, 
was once a telegrapher, has this one in his 
repertory of small stories: 

Some linemen were very busy putting up tel- 
farmer’s fields. The 
vociferously 
they 


ephone poles through a 
presently appeared 
ordered them off his land, 
showed him a paper giving them the right to 
The granger 


farmer and 


whereupon 


plant poles wherever they pleased. 
did not seem overmuch impressed, but strode 
away. In a little while a big and vicious bull 
charged the linemen, while the old farmer sat 
on the fence, and yelled, “Show him yer papers, 
darn ye, show him yer papers!” 
—Cosmopolitan. 


REMEMBERED His MANNERS 
“You boy over in the corner!” cried the man 
behind the desk. 
The boy over in the corner shot up like a bolt. 
“Do 


“Answer this,” continued the examiner: 


we eat the flesh of the whale?” 
” 


“Y-y-yes, sir,” faltered the scholar, 


“And what,” pursued the examiner, 


‘ 


‘do we 
do with the bones?” 
“P-please, sir,” responded the boy, “we I-leave 
them on the s-s-sides of our p-plates.” 
—Youth’s Companion. 


Mrs. Squirrel—‘‘ There he is again, the deceit- 
ful old flirt !"’ —Life. 


Chief Justice Fuller tells a tale of the days 
when he was a struggling dispenser of the law 
in Maine and was locally known as “Judge.” 
hams had from our 
smokehouse, and although I them at 
once, I said nothing about it to any one. A few 


“Several been stolen 


missed 


days later a neighbor called informally. 

“ ‘Say, Judge,’ said he, ‘I heard yew had some 
hams stole t’other night ?’ 

wee 
don’t tell anyone. 
who know it.’ 


replied, confidentially, ‘but 
You and I are the only ones 


very 


—Cosmopolitan. 
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A RAISER 


Hobson—‘“I planted ten shillings’ worth of 
bulbs on Saturday, and they were all up on 
Monday.” 

Jobson—“Great Scott! Some new electric 
dodge, I suppose ?” 

Hobson—‘“*No; your confounded cat.” 


London Sketch. 


“Whenever I try to spring a joke, you antici- 
pate me. You seem to read my thoughts.” 
“Sure! Read ’em in the same paper you do.” 

Kansas City Times. 


Pa: “But, young man, do you think you can 
make my little girl happy?” 
Suitor: “Do I? Say, I wish you could ’a’ 
seen her when I proposed!” 
° Cleveland Leader. 


THEN We'd HEAR THINGS 
“It’s in the world of politics,” said the 
talkative man, “that the truth of the old say- 
ing, ‘money talks,’ is most frequently 
proven.” 

“Yes,” replied the wise citizen, “but if hush 
money would only talk, what sensations we 
would have.” 

—Catholic Standard and Times. 


THe Sarcastic Victim 
The Barber: “Your hair is coming out on 


top, sir.” 

The Crank: “Good! I knew it was in me. 
Now, for goodness sake, don’t talk to it or it 
will crawl back again.” 


—Catholic Standard and Times. 


If it’s the fashion 
You will find it among the 
50 weaves of 


All Worsted 
Dress 
Goods 


stamped 
‘‘READ’S FABRICS” 


on the selvedge 


which are made by the same mill 


that makes famous 


‘“T_ansdowne’”’ 


perforated 


every 3 yards on the selvedge. 
FOR SALE AT ALL GOOD STORES 


\ 
\ 


IT'S 
COOL 
| SANITARY 


For wear with 
Knee or Full- 
length Drawers 
No metal in contact with the 
skin; no thick, clumsy buttons; no 
pad to heat the leg. Absolutely flat. 
Cool, light, sanitary—and com- 
fortable, however put on the leg. 


PIONEER SUSPENDER CO., Philadelphia 


At all dealers, 
or we mail them 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly. 





Twermos BorrLe ADVERTISING Car MouNTED 
ONSIX CYLINDER ENGLISH NAPIER CHASSIS ~ 
120 HORSE POWER,!51 INCHES WHEEL BaSe WEIGHT S000 Les. 
CAST ALUMINUM EXACT REPRODUCTION 


BODY OF THERMOS 
OUT E EROR FINISH MAHOGANY AND RED MORROCO. 


ON TOUR THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES ~~ 


AN ARGUMENT 


When Thermometer Says ITS HOT” 
Thermos answers ~ CERTAINLY NOT 
My Contents are~ICY COLD” 
And When Thermometer goes below 
Says Thermos Bottle ~TIS NOT SO” 
FOR ALL IS HOT I HOLD’ 


AND THEYRE BOTHRIGHT 


For AUTOMOBILING, YACHTING, HUNTING, 
SICKROOM,NURSERY, OFFICE ~ FACTORY ~ 
HOME OR TRAVEL. AT ALL DEALERS. 


PLEASE Bké CAUTIOUS Loak FoR Tite MAME TAERMOS 
ON THE BOTTOM OF EVERY GENUINE ARTICLE 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 





ILK CHOCOLATE 


AILLER’S is a food as well as a con- 
fection. It is equally as good for 
children as for grown-ups. 


Save the tissue-paper wrappers—a %-lb. 
cake of CAILLER’S will be sent you, 
postpaid, upon receipt of 100 wrappers. 


FREE—send your name and address, 
and we'll mail you FREE a very liberal 
sample cake. 


J. H. FREYMANN 


Agent for the U.S.A. 


THERMOS DUILUING, 243-247 West 17 2 ST NEWYORK. 60 University Place New York 





‘*So near and yet so far.”"—Scribner’s Magazine. 


A Boy AGAIN Little Johnnie—“I guess that was the only 
Freddie—“Why was your father afraid you'd excuse he could make for shooting them all off 
hurt yourself with the firecrackers?” himself —Judge 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 





For over sixty years has stood highest in the estimation of 
- many thousands of discriminating people. Its entire harm- 
 Jessness, even for children, combined with its great healing 
properties have made it 


The Most Useful = 


‘For cuts, sprains, bruises, burns, 
boils, sore throat, eatarrh, etc. 


Send for descriptive booklet free. 


~ PONS. S.EXTRACT 
ANISHING CREAM 


is an ideal, non-oily toilet cream of great 
purity and exquisite Jacque Rose fragrance. | 
“ Vanishing Cream” effectively promiotes 
that fineness of skin texture so requisite 
to a clear and beautiful complexion. 


Free Sample on request, or send 
4c in stampa for large trial tabe. 
_.POND’S EXTRACT CO. 
Dept. aE - 78 Hudson St. New York 
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Supporters 


are the standard of ex- 3 ; es ere 
cellency—all are equip- ERMOS BoTTLeEADVERTISING CAR MOUNTED _ 

















ped with the Spring Ono oan ENGLISH NAPIER CHASSIS 
Loop and Flexible Felt BODY CAST ALUMINUM EXACT REPRODUCTION OF THERMOS 













BOTTLE,INTERIOR FINISH MAHOGANY AND RED MORROCO. 
Now ON TOUR THROUGHOUT THE UNITED STATES ~~ -~ 


ARGUMENT 


When Thermometer Says ITS HOT" 
Thermos answers ~ CERTAINLY NOT” 
My Contents are~IGY COLD” 
And When Thermometer goes below 
Says Thermos Bottle =TIS NOT SO” 
"FOR ALL IS HOT I HOLD” 


AND THEYRE BOTHRIGHT 


For AUTOMOBILING. YACHTING, HUNTING, 
SICKROOM,NURSERY, OFFICE ~ FACTORY ~ 
HOME oR TRAVEL. AT ALL DEALERS. 


PLEASE BE CAUTIOUS Loat /or Té NAME THERMOS 
OW Ti& BOTTOM OF EVERY GENUINE PATIOLE 


AMERICAN THERMOS BOTTLE COMPANY 


THERMOS DUILLING, 245-247 West 17 ST. NEWYORK. 







Button, which prevent 
cutting or tearing the 
finest hosiery. The 
material and workman- 
ship are guaranteed. 









Lindsay Supporters 
are made in every style 
and color wanted. 

Can be had at any 
first-class store. 
Look on the Loop 
for the Trade Mark— 
“Lindsay”—and accept 
no substitute. 


C. J. HALEY & CO., Makers 
373-375 Broadway =: NEW YORK 











































When 95,000 People Tell 
You An Instrument Is Good 


and back up their statement by the payment of several 
hundred dollars, United States gold coin, it makes a fairly 
good voucher for that instrument. 

There are 95,000 Emerson Pianos in the homes of the 
American people, and this is the reason we urge the 
placing of 95,000 more in other homes. 


Our whole aim is to make the very best piano in the 
world at the most reasonable price. 















Emerson Piano Company 
560 HARRISON AVENUE, BOSTON 
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FOR INFANTS 1 AND ‘ADULTS 
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"GERHARD ) MENNER. CHEMICAL C ce 
N.J. USA 


OneTouch of Mennen’s Soothes the Whole World’s Skin 


Positive relief for Prickly Heat, Chafing and Sunburn; deodorizes 
perspiration. For over a quarter of a century it has been the standard 
toilet preparation. 
Remember to ask for Mennen’s, and accept no substitute. 
Sample box for 2c stamp 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. . Orange Street . Newark, N. J. 


The Pioneer Makers of Talcum Powder 


When writing to advertisers, please mention The Book News Monthly 





The New Novel 
by the Author 
of 


THE 
INNER 
SHRINE 


THE 


WILD OLIVE 


To-day “The Wild Olive” 
ing novel in the United States. 
verdict from 


is the best-sell- 
This is the 
trade 


country-wide sources of 


information, and it took the lead in four days 


less than a month after publication. 


cess 1s 


because the story is greater—hetter, finer. 
Wild Olive” 


Its suc- 
Shrine” 
‘The 
has a broader basis of plot, a 


greater than “The Inner 


nobler conception of character, a higher ideal- 


ism. 


It 


is—above all else remarkably 


human story. 


‘The Inner Shrine’ is 
by this second novel. 
book of the 
don’t 


“The 
more than 
If it doesn’t turn out to be the 
year we shall miss our guess—but we 
shall."—New York Press. 


promise of 


borne out 


think we 


Illustrated. 8vo. 


“Radically different in plot and in treat- 
ment, it is even more dramatic than the other 
story. From the opening chapter it seizes 
the reader’s attention, and this grip isn’t 
released until the last word is said.”—San 
Francisco Chronicle. 


Cloth. $1.50 


The Fruit of Desire By VIRGINIA DEMAREST 


A humanly told story 


that suggests a profound que stion. 


Both hero and heroine are 


led inevitably to a dramatic situation, out of which an unusual view of love and marriage 


is developed. 


The hero is an ex-convict who has submitted to imprisonment to save his brother, an 


older man with wife and children. 


tucky mountains, where he meets the heroine, a girl of great beauty 
disposition, who is as unfortunate in her way as is the man in his. 
life unbearable since her elopement with the son of his mortal enemy in a Kentucky 
these two children of fate are 


Drawn together by mutual sympathy, 
and sympathetic pages that follow. 


Going Some 


By REX BEACH 


It is curious that a writer should have two 
personalities—two opposite sides—curious 
and most unusual. Here is Rex Beach, whom 
we know only as the author of splendid 
stories of outdoor life. Now he comes before 
us in a new and surprising réle as the writer 
of one of the funniest stories ever written. 
It is rollicking, galloping, scintillating, spark- 
ling fun. Trouble arises from the fact that 
the hero has led his friends to believe he is 
an athlete, when, as a matter of fact, he 
never did anything more athletic than lead 
the cheering for others. If you mind slang, 
keep away! Many humorous sketches by 
Mark Fenderson. 

Post 8vo. 


HARPER & 


Cloth. $1.25 


On his release he comes to a little village in the Ken- 


and naturally happy 
Her father has made her 
feud. 
revealed in the realistic 


Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.20 net 


The Ramrodders 


By HOLMAN DAY 


Here is a so-called “man’s novel” which is 
being read by more women than nine-tenths 
of the Spring romances. Why? Simply be- 
cause it’s real—a genuine story of power and: 
humor. “Interest as keen and unwavering 
as that of a hunter awaiting the coming of 
a horn-lured moose is aroused in ‘The Ram- 
rodders,’ a powerful, important narrative.” 
This is the opinion of the Boston Globe, 
which adds: “And not since David Harum 
days has such genuine, smile-making, back- 
on-the-soil humor been found between the 
covers of a book.” 


With Frontispiece. Post 8vo. Cloth. $1.50 


BROTHERS 


TIMES PRINTING HOUSB 
PHILADELPHIA 











